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Editor: 


A Promise— 


TIS as dificult to comment on the kaleido- 
| scopic events of the moment as it is to photo- 
graph a racing automobile with a still camera. 
Nor is it possible, or even potentially helpful, to 
interpret those events in terms of the textile 
industry specifically. All business and all in- 
dustry is engaged in the same fight—against the 
same odds and with the same weapons. Conse- 
quently, all one can hope to do is to indicate the 
probable course of that fight. 

As we write this, the financial machinery of 
the nation is practically idle. A new crew of 
workmen has just come in, with heavy responsi- 
bilities but high hopes. Before this is printed, 
our readers will know much more than we do 
now, about the tools which that crew is going 
to use. At the moment, we can only feel sure 
that something is going to be done. 


Vv 


Distressing though the events of Inaugural 
\Veek, and Inaugural Day itself, were to mil- 
ons of people, and discouraging as they were 
to those who believed the ‘‘worst was over,”’ 
hey will undoubtedly prove to have been dis- 
uised benefits. They brought out into the 
pen the fundamental weak- “spots of our national 
onomy. They galvanized into belated and 
ot too effective action, the short session of 
Congress in its last days. More important still, 

ey mobilized the people of the United States 

; fighters in one army, under one leader, and 
riving for one goal: economic stability. 

The editor of TEXTILE WORLD is an ardent 
imirer of Herbert Hoover. Nevertheless he 

convinced that the verdict of the electorate 

fall was not only inevitable but potentially 

‘ative of our economic ills. 

lt is true that the nation wanted a ‘“‘new deal”’ 

not a shift of political parties but a shift to 

new approach in national thinking. Franklin 
 oosevelt was elected, not because he is Franklin 
oosevelt, not because he is a Democrat, but 
ause the American people wanted to start 
over again. 
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W oor 


and a threat 


They are mortified. They are not ashamed 
of the party which has been in power for the 
last 12 years. They are ashamed of the sloppy 
thinking in which politicians, business executives, 
bank presidents, yes and even editors, have in- 
dulged during those 12 years. They are also 
ashamed of the extent to which they themselves 
have participated in—and for a while appar- 
ently profited by—that sloppy thinking. 

But this is another day. The eyes of the 
nation were turned toward Washington March 4 
—not because a President was being inaugurated 
but because Franklin Roosevelt embodied the 
hopes of a people, weary and almost, but not 
quite, beaten. 

They demand that “a new deal” be trans- 
formed from a campaign slogan into a national 
rallying-cry. ‘They insist that the victors sub- 
merge their pride, and the vanquished their 
chagrin, in the common purpose. That pur- 
pose is to make the United States once again a 
place where people may live and hope and 
progress. 


v 


Memory is short. Politicians, whether Re- 
publican or Democratic, tend to forget the cry 
of humanity in their eagerness to heed the cry 
of sectional interests to whom they owe their 
jobs. It is up to us, textile manufacturers, edi- 
tors, and all, to remind our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives that the result of the election last fall 
was non-political—and that it represented a gasp 
from a suffering people. 

Not that we believe Congress can end the 
depression. But we do believe that the Federal 
Government can intepret the determination of a 
nation to find its way out. 

The calmness with which people withstood 
the shock of the discovery that they could not 
claim their own money, presumably their own 
property, is a portent. It promises trust in the 
new leaders in their attempt to reinstate sanity, 
but at the same time threatens extinction to 
them if they violate that trust. 
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E HAVE been trying to wade through the newspaper 

reports of testimony given by prominent industrialists 
and financiers before the Senate Finance Committee in re- 
sponse to that committee’s invitation. Much of it is good. 
It is natural that the net result should not be particularly 
clarifying; such divergence of opinion is represented that 
no clear line of action is, or can be, indicated . . . Occa- 
sionally, a phrase or a suggestion made us sit up and take 
notice. Incidentally, a textile manufacturer—Julius W. 
Cone—gave us one of our most pleasant jolts. Groups 
representating labor, farmers, veterans, and other well- 
organized blocs are so vocal that it is difficult to hear the 
wee, small voice of a great, unorganized class. Mr. Cone 
spoke for it when, after advocating a broad plan of con- 
structive public works, he said: “In addition to this, I 
favor some form of relief to that class of citizens who so far 
have had no relief extended to them. I refer neither to the 
farmer nor to the unemployed laborer, but to the middle 
class and those men who a few years ago paid millions of 
dollars to the Federal Government in taxes on their profits, 
who find themselves now without businesses, without jobs, 
without homes, without resources of any kind. They are, 
in the last analysis, far more pathetic and helpless than the 
tarmer. It is estimated that 60% of the farms of the nation 
are not mortgaged. The farmer, like everyone else out of 
debt, is in an enviable position.” 





eS 


ERE are a few extracts from a letter we have just 
received from a man who belongs to the class Mr. Cone 
had in mind: “Because of the ‘soundness’ of two American 
banks, | have been cleaned out of my life’s savings, in addi- 
tion to losing my home, and as things stand now I will 
have to start all over again. Having a wife and two children 
to try and support, it is essential that I secure a job quickly 
Forget about my past earnings and let me know if you 
have any kind of an opening.” That, we believe, is a 
sample of one of the great tragedies of the depression. The 
letter is only one of a bulging file. Men who have built up 
reputations over years of hard work find themselves without 
a single possession. American business faces the permanent 
loss of those who have created its fundamental structure . . 
Mr. Cone suggested, among other steps, reduction of interest 
rates, and provision for Federal loans, for payment of interest 
and taxes, to “those property owners whose collateral in 
normal times would be considered ample, thus enabling them 
to hold their property until conditions can again become 
stabilized.” He admitted that the latter step was merely a 
palliative—but a helpful one. And any kind of help is 
needed badly by the class for which Mr. Cone spoke. 


2 
od 


HE attitude of the American Federation of Labor 
toward the appointment of Miss Frances Perkins as 
Secretary of Labor reflects, in our opinion, the real reason 
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why that organization has made only limited progress toward 
the improvement of industrial relations. The A. F. of L., 
according to statement by President William Green, “can 
never become reconciled to the selection made.” And why? 
Because Miss Perkins is not a trade-unionist. Consequently 
she is not “representative of labor” ... “Labor,” as we 
understand it, is a term describing the great group of people 
who work for wages. The American Federation of Labor, 
as we understand it, is an organization whose purpose is the 
improvement of status of that class. If it is to accomplish 
that purpose, union-affiliation cannot be the test to be applied 


‘to a public servant. Ability, fairness, and past performance 


are the tests ... Lextile manufacturers have encountered 
this glorification of union-membership many times in the 
past. Until it is submerged in the greater objective, it will 
continue to hamper the progress of the A. F. of L., and ot 
the millions of people it pretends to represent. 


“ye 


E TALKED about the Black 30-hour bill in our last 

issue. We opposed it because we felt it would mean 
either (1) a gigantic wage-cut, if no provision to maintain 
wages were included; or (2) a futile attempt to enforce 
such a provision if it were included. . . . One of our 
friends argues that this is incorrect reasoning; that labor 
is a commodity, subject to the law of supply and demand, 
and that the reduction in number of hours, necessitating a 
sharp increase in the number of employees needed in each 
plant, would result, almost immediately, in boosting of 
wages proportionately. In other words, a legal provision 
to that effect would not be necessary ; the reduced supply of 
labor would take care of it. . . . Sounds good, but ’tain’t 
so. This might be true in certain occupations and in certain 
localities, but by and large the potential supply of labor is 
too great. Take the staple cotton manufacturing industry 
of the South, with its resources of mountain personnel still 
untapped. That supply has stopped pouring into mill towns 
recently, but once it became known there were jobs, it would 
again pour in at a rate which would take care of future 
needs so far ahead as we can see them at the moment... . 
Nor do we think this would be true in the case of the 
southern cotton industry alone. There are many industries 
throughout the country whose workers require little or no 
training. Not only the present army of unemployed but 
the agricultural sections and other parts of the country 
would supply man-power enough to run most of the indus- 
tries, at a new low wage-scale, without—in our opinion— 
enough resulting advance in the total pay-rolls to do any 
real good in the present situation. 


HE Smith bill, promising relief to cotton farmers 

without corollary damage to an industry which con- 
sumes their product, received the sanction of Congress but 
was killed by a pocket veto. It is of no avail, now, to 
question the action of Mr. Hoover. The task ahead is to 
make sure that at least as constructive a type of legislation 
is introduced and enacted. The new Secretary of 
Agriculture is an ardent proponent of the domestic allot- 
ment plan. Consequently the fight against that plan may 
have to be waged all over again. The Jones bill is dead 
but we may encounter a measure which will merely rep- 
resent Mr. Jones, wearing a false moustache. . . . Textile 
manufacturers may be proud of their efforts in behalf of the 
Smith bill. As we have stated previously, they demonstrat: d 
that they can be positive on farm relief. They probably 
will be called upon, not only to re-demonstrate that fact, but 
to combat the efforts of the domestic allotment fans. 
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Coffin and Payne 


APPROACH TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
WITH OPEN MINDS 


66 R. COFFIN and I approach our new responsi- 
bilities in the textile industry with completely 
open minds as to its problems and their solu- 

tions,” stated Frederick Huff Payne to the editor of 

TexTILE Wortp in Mr. Payne’s office in Washington 

where he has been Assistant Secretary of War since 

May, 1930. As previously noted in these columns, 

Howard E. Coffin is chairman of the board, and Mr. 

Payne president of the newly-organized Southeastern 

Cottons, Inc., which succeeds to the business of Hunter 

Mfg. & Commission Co. 

This statement was the keynote of Mr. Payne’s com- 
ments during the interview. In spite of his long back- 
ground of financial and industrial experience—or prob- 
ably because of it—he had no ready-made cures 
to offer for textile troubles. While disappoint- 
ing to the journalist, with his news instincts, 
this attitude is a promise to the industry. It 
indicates that Mr. Coffin and Mr. Payne bring, 
in addition to their personal records of achieve- 
ment, inquiring minds and a desire to learn. 
The combination should be helpful. 

Although Mr. Payne modestly professed 
ignorance of textile problems, his comments 
during the interview revealed an understand- 
ing of the fundamentals of those problems. 
it was clear that he recognized the difficulties 
inherent in an industry composed of a large 
number of relatively small units; that he was 
aware of the unstable price structure which de- 
teats hope of profits even when volume of busi- 
ness is relatively satisfactory; and that he 
visualized the need for study of the compli- 
ated social factors in this great basic in- 
dustry. 

It is in connection with the latter point that 

ir. Payne’s personal background is of par- 
ticular interest. Long before the writer met 

lim personally, he knew of the industrial-rela- 

tions aspirations of the Greenfield ( Mass.) 

ip & Die Corp., with which Mr. Payne was associated 

'" many years. 

In a previous issue, we have outlined the successful 

reer of Mr. Coffin. Mr. Payne also brings a wealth of 
©\perience as an industrialist and a public servant. Prior 

1912, he was, successively, bank examiner for the 
ate of Massachusetts, president of the Mechanics 
ust Co. of Boston, and vice-president of the Federal 
rust Co. 

in 1912 he organized the Greenfield Tap & Die Corp. 

| from that time until 1930 served successively 

treasurer, vice-president, president, and chairman of 
board of that company. 

However, this connection was intermittent since Mr. 
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Frederick H. Payne, elected president 
of Southeastern Cottons, Inc. 


Payne was active in public service during the war. He 
was a major in the ordnance department, United States 
Army, and district procurement officer, 1918; member 
of the Bridgeport District Claims Board, 1919; assistant 
district chief of the Bridgeport District Ordnance De- 
partment 1919-30; and is now a Colonel in the Officers 
Reserve Corps. From 1919 to 1924, Mr. Payne was a 
New York partner of Tucker, Anthony & Co., invest- 
ment bankers and brokers. 


Active in Associational Work 


In addition, he has been so active in associational work 
of various types that even a listing of the offices he has 
held defies the space limitations of “Who’s Who.” 
These connections have in- 
cluded: President, Ameri- 
can Hardware & Manufac- 
turers Association; vice- 
president, American Supply 
& Machinery Dealers Asso- 
ciation; president, Asso- 
ciated Industries of Massa- 
chusetts ; vice-president, 
New England Council and 
chairman of Massachusetts 
Division of the Council; 
member, National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. 

His most recent activity, 
as Assistant Secretary of 
War, has still further 
broadened and enriched his 
background of experience. 
Those who think of that 
department as a_ strictly 
military organization would 
profit by a talk with Mr. 
Payne. To him, his work 
in the War Department has 
represented a schooling in 
industrial preparedness. The enthusiasm with which he 
refers to the opportunities and ramifications of the 
work reflect the energy which he has injected into so 
many lines of endeavor. 

Mr. Payne is equally enthusiastic regarding the possi- 
bilities of Southeastern Cottons, Inc., as a constructive 
force in cotton-textile distribution. He sees in that or- 
ganization a potential stabilizing influence. He is eager 
to take up the burden with Mr. Coffin, whom he has 
known for many years. beyond that, he has no ammuni- 
tion to offer to the headline-writer. 

This fact, in combination with the ability of these two 
new recruits in the textile industry, offers hope for the 
future. 
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Plant Analysis... 


THE ITEMS TO BE CHECKED 
IN STUDYING AN INDIVIDUAL MILL 


By W.A. Lang 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., New York 


@ fn a recent article 1 Textite Wortp, developed 
through interviews with members of an engineering firm, 
the scope, purpose and value of engineering surveys, 
sometimes called “mill audits,” outlined. In 
the accompanying article, this subject is expanded by 
a member of the staff of another company. The wnpor- 
fant components of a plant analysis are itemized. It 
should be re-emphasized that such studies are essential if 
a broad program for the future is to be formulated ; and 
that, even if an entire job of rehabilitation cannot be 
undertaken at once, the results of an investigation always 
reveal certain steps which can be taken immediately, 
within current financial limitations, and others which may 
be scheduled for later action.—Editor 


Were 


He problems of textile plants are divided into two 

classes: existing plants, and new plants. ‘This 

article is limited to existing plants, because this is 
the more urgent problem of today. 

In order to determine just what the various difficulties 
may be and to work out a solution for them requires 
a careful analysis and study by the engineer, who must 
have a broad, practical experience and must. be 
oughly equipped technically. 

The work done by the engineer and the carrying out 
of his recommendations do not by any means always 
involve a large expense. 


thor- 


The reputable engineer always 
has his client’s best interest in mind and a very important 
part of his work is to prevent the waste of money by his 
client. 

3y first making a preliminary study, which can be 
done in a short time and for a comparatively small ex- 
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pense, it can be readily determined whether additional 
time and study are justified, and, if so, approximately 
what such additional study may cost and what it may be 
worth to the client. 

In many cases, the preliminary report is all that is 
needed at the time, and the engineer will so advise the 
owner. 

It is generally found, owing to the many influencing 
factors, that improvement depends on the cumulative 
effect of numerous small refinements rather than on any 
one big change. 

\nalysis and correction are a complicated problem 
There are many very competent manufacturers at pres 
ent running plants but they are generally so busy with 
executive duties that they do not have time for the de 
tailed study needed. The outside engineer also has a 
detached viewpoint as well as the specialized experience 
and comparative data. 


The Items to be Checked 


The following description shows some of the man) 
items to be checked up in making an analysis of an in 
dividual textile plant. Should the problem involve sev 
eral plants operated by the same company, there would 
be many other entirely different problems to be con 
sidered. 

1. Financial Statement: This information necessaril\ 
has a very marked effect on the whole problem as | 
shows the trend of profit or loss, the available surplus 
plant account, depreciation provision, etc. 

2. Products: What is produced? Is the raw mate 
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‘ial used proper for the work? Is the equipment of the 
nill adaptable to the goods made? Are too many kinds 
if fabric, styles and widths made for economical opera- 
ion? Is there too great a range of yarn numbers? Are 
oo large a number of raw material mixes used? What 
an be done to simplify the operation of the plant? 
Should the product be changed ? 

3. Selling: What is the relationship between the sell- 
ug house and the mill? Is there the co-operation there 
hould be? What is the market for the goods produced ? 

4. Planning: What is the set-up of the planning sys- 
em? Is it such that operations run smoothly with a 
ninimum of changing-over or waiting? Is there lost 
roduction or idle machinery due to poor planning ? 

5. Costing and Accounting: Is there a good cost and 
counting system? Are the figures furnished accurate 
and up to date? Is it safe to draw conclusions which 
depend on the reliability of these figures? 

6. Costs: Does a study of the cost elements indicate 
that certain items are too high? Why are these items 
too high? How may they be reduced? Are inventories 
xcessive ? 

7. Buildings: What is the physical condition and 
daptability of the buildings? Is it advisable to tear 
lown, to repair, to replace, or to add new buildings? 
ire the bay spacing, size of buildings, construction, 
eneral condition and location such that the expenditure 

any great amount of repair money is inadvisable ? 
\re any of the existing buildings unnecessary or un- 
onomical ? 

Y. Layout: What is the distribution of work in the 
arious buildings? Is the machinery laid out to the best 

lvantage’ Is it grouped so as to operate most eco- 

mically? Are departments badly split up in different 
uldings? Is the arrangement such that either inside or 
utside transportation is excessive ? 

9. Productions: Are productions normal or unsatis- 
ictory? Where are unsatisfactory products made? Is 
ie quality of each process what it should be? Does the 

rk run as well as it should? 

underweight? What is the per cent of seconds and 
neral quality? Is waste excessive? 

10. Operation: Does a study of the methods of oper- 

ion, from the raw material through to the finished 
oods, indicate that mixes, operating program, speeds, 
drafts, settings, supervision, control and transportation 

e correct ? 

11. Humidity, Power, Heat and Light: Are these 

stallations adequate, proper and economical ? 

12. Equipment: What does a study of the mechanical 
condition of the equipment disclose? Are repairs kept 

’ Are supplies, such as bobbins, skewers, trucks, 

xes, etc., short or in bad condition? What machinery 

obsolete or unadaptable to the product? What equip- 

‘nt should be scrapped, repaired or replaced? What 


Are goods overweight 


should be worn out in place with a minimum of expendi- 
ture? 

13. Repairs and Supplies: 
room with adequate records? Is the amount of supply- 
inventory excessive? Is the repair system adequate, 
inadequate or over-developed? Are repair parts being 
made when they should be purchased? Is the cost of 
supplies or repairs excessive and, if so, in what depart- 
ment, and why? 

14. Labor and Tasks: A study should be made of 
the workers’ tasks, their earnings and basic rates. Is it 
possible to distribute the workers to better advantage 
so as to reduce the cost of production? Are basic rates 
properly worked out so that the earnings on different 
classes of work are properly proportioned? Are stand- 
ard productions properly determined and assigned? Are 
there any unnecessary workers about the plant? 

15. Controls: Are proper controls established for all 
expenditures of money and for the amount of labor 
allowed? Are all productions checked against stand- 
ards? Are proper standard costs established for a check 
against actuals? Is control of waste and seconds in 
force? Is machine maintenance and the cost of supplies 
and repairs under control ? 

16. Housing and Welfare: Are housing and welfare 
in proper balance with the existing conditions? Is an 
adequate return received from the expenditure involved ? 

17. Management and Personnel: Are there any weak- 
nesses apparent in the management or personnel depart- 
ments ? 


Is there a proper supply 


Utilizing the Results 


\fiter the answers to the foregoing questions have 
been determined and properly analyzed and a visual study 
made at the plant, it is possible to work out corrections 
and improvements for many of the conditions found un- 
satisfactory. The improvements in some cases may be 
very great. 

The answers must be given, however, for each indi- 
vidual plant and they vary with the innumerable differ- 
ences found in different mills. Since there is little uni- 
formity in buildings, equipment, product, management, 
condition or type of machinery, skill of workers or ma- 
chine balance, there is no fixed rule that applies. 

What should be done is also dependent on the finan- 
cial condition of the company and in some cases it will 
be advisable to discontinue the operation of the plant. In 
some cases, it will be found that very little expenditure 1s 
needed and in others that a considerable expenditure is 
advisable. 

It is not practical in a brief statement of this kind to 
describe in detail all of the many items studied in a com- 
plete plant audit, but the foregoing description covers in 
a general way the engineers’ viewpoint of the problem. 
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New Celanese Suitings 


NEW ENTRIES LEND INTEREST 


TO 


S UMMET 


Sutin gs 


ARIOUS new fabric developments and manu- 
\ facturing trends combine this year to lend unusual 
significance to summer suitings. The most strik- 
ing aspect, and one which will have definite bearing on 
both manufacture and distribution, is the increasing ten- 
dency of mills to complete the vertical operation by enter- 
ing the ready-to-wear industry. This tendency is espe- 
cially notable among cotton mills making summer suit- 
ings; a number of these have arranged to manufacture 
men’s suits and trousers through subsidiaries. 
Reviewing the position of summer suitings for 1933, 
numerous developments warrant attention. Special in- 
terest centers about the new fabrics just developed by 
the Celanese Corp. of America in cooperation with its 
customer-mills, and these lines promise to be an im- 
portant entry in the quality division of synthetics. 
Attractive suitings made from Durene yarn are offered. 
The growing preference among women for mannish 
apparel has encouraged the Goodall Co. to active develop- 
ment of this market for its Palm Beach fabrics. Makers 
of cotton suitings also expect women to be extensive con- 
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sumers of their lines during the coming season. 
Manufacturers of tropical worsteds have devel- 
oped an unusually interesting line for the sum- 
mer trade and look for a good season. 

One outstanding feature of the new sum- 
mer suitings is the effort to develop mixtures 
which will have the maximum resistance to 
soiling. Analyzing the masculine taste in light- 
weight apparel, merchandising consultants re- 
cently specified that the average man who buys 
a summerweight suit has two thoughts: first, 
a cool suit; second, a fresh, clean suit. Since 
all the competing types of fabrics may be said 
generally to fit the first requirement, the desire 
to meet the second is being given special stress. 
In line with this, notable progress has been 
made during recent months in developing mix- 
tures which will be both attractive and—if we 
may coin a non-technical term—‘soil-resistant.”’ 

The new Celanese fabrics are one of the 
year’s highlights in summer suitings. To the 
synthetic fiber industry, both yarn and fabric, 
the offering is notable in that it marks the solu- 
tion of the problem of spinning acetate fibers. 
Celanese offers two types of fabric: one, made 
entirely of standard continuous filament yarn, 
and the other a 2-ply mixture of continuous 
filament and spun Celanese. Both fabrics, 
made into suits, were displayed recently at the 
Celanese offices in New York. A careful study 
of the two left the impression that the better 
market lies before the fabric combining stand- 
ard with spun yarn. This number has unusual 
advantages; the continuous filament gives it 
strength and the spun yarn serves to subdue 
the natural luster of the standard yarn and to 
give a softer hand. With respect to market 
prospects, it is obvious that summer suits of 
Celanese will be in the higher-priced field, prob- 
ably between $15 and $25, and in that range 
they have definite possibilities. 

Expansion of the women’s market is viewed 
as one of the 1933 features by the Goodall Co., 
and it is likely that Palm Beach, and also the 
other fabrics sold by this company, will sell 
more and more to the trade for women’s wear. 
The Goodall organization began developing 
the women’s wear market about the same time that the 
firm entered upon the manufacture of men’s suits made 
from its own Palm Beach cloth. Real volume business 
at the women’s end crystallized only recently, however, 
and now, with the stimulus of a definitely mannish 
fashion trend in women’s wear this outlet is very promis- 
ing. The call for Goodall fabrics from manufacturers of 
women’s summer suits stresses the same shades favored 
by men. The fabric is understood to be identical with 
that used in men’s suits; thus the development of the 
women’s market has resolved itself mainly into promo- 
tional effort, so far as Goodall is concerned. 

Among garments, the chief units made from this 
firm’s suitings for women are swagger coats, sport 
coats and golf skirts. The golf skirt market is becom- 
ing increasingly important. Goodall executives report 
that women are chiefly interested in the styling of the 
fabric. 

From a volume point of view cotton lightweights, 
especially the seersucker fabrics, warrant particular 
attention. A study of this division reveals many sig- 
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ificant aspects. Manufacturers of cotton suiting fabrics 
—and this includes the Durene and mercerized piece 
roods groups—are especially optimistic about the cur- 
rent prospects. They have a right to be. Their new 
ines are both attractive and practical, and the prevail- 
ng level of the primary market allows for profitable 
‘urnover at low prices. 

A recent survey which was conducted for the Cotton- 
extile Institute by the Laundryowners’ National Asso- 
ciation showed that there are only two sections—New 
[‘ngland and the Pacific Northwest—where cotton sum- 
ier suitings have not registered important gains. 

Cotton manufacturers have made particular ettort ot 
late to improve the texture of their summer fabrics, and 
(0 cooperate with suit manufacturers in improving the 
it of the garments. Due to the difficulties experienced 
mn the latter point, numerous mills are entering the suit 
industry themselves. Summerville (Ga.) Cotton Mills 
now makes both fabrics and suits, the latter through a 
subsidiary ; others have adopted this policy and it seems 
likely that the vertical trend, which was given such a 
strong stimulus last year by the Goodall Co., may win 
iuany more followers. 


suits through wider application of the Sanforizing and 
other pre-shrinking methods. 

Scarcely less important is the development of greater 
crease resistance. On this point interest centers about 
the work being done by Pacific Mills and Sayles Finish- 
ing Plants in applying the Tootal process. These firms 
report progress, and it is expected that crease-resistant 
suitings will be on the market shortly. Another approach 
to the creasing problem is being made by treating wash 
suits with water-repellant compounds, the aim being to 
gain crease resistance through increase in moisture 
resistance. 

In the mercerized cotton division, important work is 
being done by the Durene Association of America, 
cooperating with member-mills ; recently a Durene gabar- 
dine for men’s summer suitings was developed by 
Cramerton (N. C.) Mills, and this fabric has just been 
placed on the market by Galey & Lord. Galey & Lord 
also distribute piece-mercerized suitings which are selling 
actively to the Army for uniforms and to the consumer 
public for sports trousers, sports coats and trench coats. 

Among the interesting fabrics this year is the 
“Cherokee Angora Twist” produced by the Cherokee 
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effect, Worsted-cotton fabric, 
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Colored yarn mixtures are the feature of 1933 in 
itton. This type of fabric is favored in tropicals, 
seersuckers and suitings generally, for the reason, as 
previously pointed out, that the mixtures do not soil 

quickly. The main market for seersuckets continues 

be the smaller cities and outlying communities. More 
sophisticated districts, such as New York and Chicago, 
hold to plain tones. Color preference is variable ; among 
the popular summer shades in seersucker are tan-and- 
white and blue-and-white; grays and browns dominate 

the mixtures. 

Ixconomy in cleaning is a major aspect of the cotton- 
itings merchandising program, and recently the laun- 
iryowners helped to clear the air on this point through 
eir survey. This inquiry showed that laundering cost 
has gone down, and today the average price for wash- 
ing and ironing a cotton summer suit is 50c. The same 
survey disclosed that three out of every four summer- 
weight suits laundered were cotton. 

[{ cotton summer suitings fulfil the optimistic hopes 

the mills this year, it will be largely due to the admir- 
ale cooperation that has been established between the 
three vital groups: the mills, the distributors and the 
undries. In the retail promotion of summer suits, 
merous novel methods are employed. These include 

offering of one free laundering of a suit to each 
‘tomer, and the display in store windows of washed 
LS. 

(he shrinkage problem continues a major issue among 
manufacturers, but substantial progress is being made 
solve it. The industry is making a serious and sus- 
ied effort further to minimize shrinkage in summer 
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Palm Beach novelty by 
Goodall Worsted Mills 


Spinning Co. and sold through McCampbell & Co. This 
fabric is constructed with a two-ply cotton warp and a 
filling of twisted cotton and 1/20s mohair; combed yarn 
and graded mohair being used. The product is fast dyed 
and Sanforized and it is stated that it resists creasing 
and may be laundered in the usual manner or dry 
cleaned. The line features colored yarn mixes, many 
with slub or flake effects, with grays and tans pre- 
dominating. Well-tailored suits are expected to retail 
for about $10. The fabric is also being promoted for 
use in the mannish styles of women’s wear. 

Linen suitings remain essentially a quality proposition, 
and the high cost of these lines has proved a handicap 
due to the current trend toward economical buying. 
According to distributors, white Palm Beach and white 
seersucker have cut considerably into linens during the 
last year. The trend for quality will undoubtedly help 
linens this year, but it is probable that competition of 
other suitings divisions will force linen prices down- 
ward. 

A current feature of summer suiting demand is call 
for variations of weave rather than variations of color. 
With white so popular, the mills are compelled to achieve 
novelty through the development of original construc- 
tions; these constructions, however, must remain con- 
servative since men’s wear is the major market and 
promises to continue so. 

The most encouraging aspect is the growing disposi- 
tion of the American man to foreswear heavyweights in 
mid-summer and, with the significant progress being 
made by mills to meet this trend, an active and mod- 
erately profitable season may be anticipated. 
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Outerwear 


SEVERAL NEW MACHINES SHOWN 


AT SUCCESSFUL EXHIBITION 


MALL in space occupied and number of exhibitors, 

as compared with the textile shows of broader scope, 

the first Knitwear Industrial Exposition, held under 
the auspices of the National Knitted Outerwear Associa- 
tion at Grand Central Palace, New York, during the 
week of Feb. 13, was interesting and well received. The 
exposition embraced mainly four classes of products: 
varns, knitting machinery, sewing machinery, and knit- 
ting-mill accessories. 


The most novel of the new machines exhibited was a cir- 
cular links-and-links type demonstrated by the Jacquard 
Knitting Machine Co., Inc., Philadelphia. It operates on a 
jacquard principle, employing perforated paper for control; 
and in the same garment it can produce rib, jersey, and purl 
stitches, changing from one to another automatically. The 
garment is started with an easily pulled draw thread and 


self-edge. This can be followed by a 2x2 cuff or directly 
by plain links-and-links, after which a wide variety of 
stitches in various designs can be employed. The model 


demonstrated was 28 in, in diameter, giving 88 in. of actual 
needle bed, and was equipped with six feeds, six two-color 
varn stripers, high- and low-speed drive, short-chain con- 
trol mechanism, and three automatic stitch settings. All 
cams on each feed are individually controlled at will and 
the jacquards are thrown in and out of action as desired. 

H. Brinton Co., Philadelphia, showed its new four-color 
varn changer applied to two feeds of an 18-in. eight-feed 
ribbed-bathing-suit machine. Since this new changer per- 
mits running the eight feeds continuously throughout the 
hody and two feeds, rather than one, when striping, an 
increase in production of about 40° is gained over pre- 
vious models. The four-color yarn changer was shown 
attached also to a 4-in. double-feed rib machine, an 8-in. 
eight-feed machine running on visca, and an 18-in., 24-feed 
dress-goods machine. 

\ Brinton 24-in. 32-feed machine was equipped with a 
new so-called free-wheeling device embodying a ratchet for 
releasing the handwheel when turned in the wrong direc- 
tion and for permitting the handwheel to remain stationary 
while the machine is in operation in order that it may not 
endanger the safety of the operator. The free-wheeling 
device also embodies a special train of gearing which makes 
it possible to turn the machine over by hand without effort. 
The machine is equipped with wheels and tuck bars on all 
feeds, and a new tuck bar is so designed that a tight needle 
butt will not strip the needle bar. 

\ new 18-in. 24-feed machine exhibited jointly by 
Stafford & Holt, Ine., Little Falls. N. Y.. and Edward 
Moskowitz, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., is equipped with an inlay 
attachment on twelve feeds. This attachment permits laving 
a novelty yarn on the surface of the goods, leaving the back 
perfeetly smooth. Since the novelty varn is not knitted into 
the fabric, the amount of such varn consumed is relatively 
small. New feed changers on this machine permit changing 
irom tuck to plain stitch in a few seconds, and vice versa. 
The cylinder has been made open at the bottom in order 
that butts broken off needles can pass through without 
necessitating the dismantling of any part of the machine to 
get at them. <A roll-up attachment for the knitted goods 
keeps the material off the floor. The machine is built on a 
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20-in. frame and can be operated 
safely at 32 to 34 r.p.m. 

Also of interest among the ex- 
hibits of circular knitting machines 
was an 18-in., 32-pattern wheel 
machine, said to be capable of 
operating at a production of 14 yd. 
per minute. The pattern wheels of 
this high-production machine, which 
is a product of the Supreme Knit- 
ting Machine Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
are adjustable but are so designed 
that they cannot be placed so as to 
be hit by the cylinder. The cylinder 
is constructed with each wall of a 
slot as a separate piece, and the 
walls may be replaced individually. 


Several circular-machinery builders demonstrated laying- 


in machines, knitting visca trimming. 

Among the new flat machines, the Robaczynski Machine 
Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., demonstrated a 66-in. links-and-links 
type, producing ten dozen boys’ sweaters per day. This 
machine and also one which is the product of the Queens 
Machine Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., have lately been equipped 
with efficient stop motions. 

Exhibits of the latest types of sewing machines for use 
on outerwear and other knit goods showed the progress 
which has been made recently towards high operating speeds 
without sacrifice of quality. Merrow Machine Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., displayed its Model P60WD, plain-stitch ma- 
chine for performing plain-edge finishing operations on 
light-grade sportswear; the Model 15C machine for pro- 
ducing ornamental edges; and a new high-speed, plain-stitch 
machine. Buttonhole machines suitable for use on a wide 
variety of work were demonstrated by Reece Buttonhole 
Machine Co., Boston. Two types featured were the Series 
101 cord-trimming machine designed to give at low cost a 
buttonhole similar to that on hand-purled underwear; and 
the Series 101 high-speed, cord-and-thread-cutting machine 
for sweaters. Other Reece equipment included a single- 
thread, high-production machine operating at 3,200 stitches 
per minute, and giving buttonholes in lengths of 4 to 1 in.: 
an adjustable fly-bar machine producing all sizes from 
5 to 1} in., in increments of § in. and incorporating a flex- 
ible method for changing the length of stitches; a Series 
101 cut-bar machine giving a buttonhole with no eve, and 
equipped with a jump-over attachment which gives the effect 
of a square bar at both ends; and a rapid evelet machine 
operating one-third faster than did previous models. 

Singer Sewing Machine Co., New York, featured its 
Model 81SV24 high-speed overedging machine fitted with 
automatic oiling device and adjustable gathering feed, and 
operating at 5,000 stitches per minute; the Model 85SV5 
crocheting and ornamental edging machine for finishing 
collars, necks, etc.: the Model 99WSV59 high-speed, 
positive-feed buttonhole machine with thread-cutting device 
and mechanism for throwing the knife out of action while 
running; the Model 147-50 two-thread, plain-stitch machine 
with automatic oiling device, and giving speeds up to 4,300 
stitches per minute; and the Model 147-27 high-speed, light 
running machine for fine cording. 

Other equipment exhibitors included A. Kimball Co., New 
York, showing the “Midget” automatic ticket-marking ma 
chine: E. W. S. Jasper, New York, exhibiting imported 
needles for all types of knitting machines; and the Crawford 
Mig. Co. and New Brunswick Needle Co.. New Brunswick 
N. J., displaying knitting-machine stop motions, needles. 
sinkers, jacks, transfer points, guides, etc. Prominent among 
the some fifteen yarn exhibits was a wide variety of novelty 
varns, including Lastex. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS OFTEN FURNISH CLUE TO 


Hosiery Defects 


By Herbert C. Roberts 


EAMLESS hosiery, as well as full-fashioned, comes 
in for its share of manufacturing defects. In Fig. 


1 is illustrated a section of a fancy seamless half 
hose. The hose was well knit until the machine began to 
oscillate to make the splicing for the heel. 
regularity in the stitch is noticed. 


Here an ir- 
The magnification ob- 





lig. 1. An irregularity in the stitch. 





Fig. 3. A broken filament 
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tained in Fig. 1 shows that there is a crowded tight stitch 
where the mercerized cotton is knit in, and a loose hun- 
gry stitch where the rayon is knit alone. This magnified 
view shows also that the stitch adjustment is incorrect 
or that the cotton yarn is too coarse. 

The latter seems to be the more plausible explanation, 
as it would be quite difficult to tighten up 
much more on the stitch where the cotton is 
spliced in order to obtain a tighter stitch in the 
rayon portion. Use of a cotton varn about ten 
numbers finer than that actually employed 
would add to the appearance of the goods. 
There is one consolation with a defect of this 
kind; that is, when the goods are boarded, if 
they are stretched tightly over the boards and 
pulled down hard, the defective appearance will 
he made less noticeable. It will return, how- 
ever, when the goods are washed and dried 
without tension. 

Pulled threads are quite common in making 
sheer hosiery from low-twist tram. They oc- 
cur usually after the goods have been boiled off. 
Some are caused in the dyehouse by rough 
handling or from rough parts of the dye ket- 
tles. More are caused in boarding and pack- 
ing after the stockings have been boarded. The 
delicate threads are easily caught on a ring; 
even a splinter on one of the trays has been 
known to produce a pulled thread. A_ typical 
example of this defect is shown in photograph 
at Fig. 2. 

Use of chiffon finishes, such as gums or 
gelatins, reduces the tendency for the threads 
to be pulled easily. These finishes bind to- 
gether the filaments, and threads, and give a 
smooth surface which permits the threads to 
slide over rough objects without being caught. 
Also the chiffon finishes keep the goods from 
becoming mussed in the box and lessen the 
danger of pulled threads in stores when the 
goods are placed on display. 

Many stockings have a rough or nappy ap- 
pearance after they are dyed and_ finished. 
Short, shiny threads appear over the surface. 
It does not require much magnification to re- 
veal that this defect is due to broken filaments. 
A typical example of this fault is pictured in 
Fig. 3. 

Apparently the thread was broken during 
throwing, backwinding, or knitting. It is prob- 
able that the tram was not properly lubricated 
or moistened during the backwinding, and that 
when it came in contact with a rough part of a 
guide, one of the strands broke and was knit 
into the goods as we see it pictured in this 
illustration. 
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EFFICIENT LAYOUT INSURES SMOOTH FLOW 





OF GOODS THROUGH SPARTAN MILLS’ 


Cloth 


N efficient cloth-room layout in the gray-goods mill 
is quite as important as the machinery arrange- 
ment in other departments. The smooth flow of 

goods through the cloth room is highly desirable, and 
while the facilities of this department are very often 
limited by local conditions, careful study of the layout 
and the method of handling goods frequently reveals 
changes which will permit more efficient and economical 
operations. 

The cloth room of the Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, 
S. C., occupying the upper floor of a two-story building, 
is an example of efficient machinery layout. The cloth 
room itself connects with the storage warehouse which is 
detached from the main mill buildings. The product of 
the two mills, consisting entirely of print cloths and nar- 
row sheetings, is handled in one cloth room. 


Shearing Equipment 


Cloth is trucked from the weave rooms and placed in 
bins along the wall just to the right of the doorway. 
The first process in the cloth room is that of shearing. 
Equipment for this operation consists of three Hermas 
shearing machines, indicated by S in the accompanying 
diagram, railway sewing machines, large cloth scrays, 
and rolling machines. Rolls of cloth from the looms, 
averaging about 250 yd. each, are sewed together, only 
one style or construction being sewed into continuous 







Battery of folding 
machines at Spar- 
tan Mills. Beyond, 
to right, are grad- 
ing tables 
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Room 


length. Sufficient accumulation of goods is held in the 
scray so that the shearing machine may be kept in con- 
tinuous operation. 

An efficient system of fans and conveyor pipes is pro- 
vided to remove the dust and fuzz from the shearing 
machines and to carry this waste to a dust room in the 
basement of the building. The shears are operated at a 
speed of 75 yd. per minute. One shearing machine, B, 
which is connected with a vertical brushing machine, but 
otherwise the same as the three shearing units described 
above, is operated at the rate of 60 yd. per minute. Cloth 
from the shearing machines is taken off in rolls about 
2,000 yd. in length. These rolls are moved from one 
machine te another on small trucks designed for that 
purpose. 

Another machine located in line with the shearing units 
is the cloth rolling mechanism, A, equipped with Durrant 
automatic cloth guiders, used for putting up firm rolls of 
cloth with even selvages and no overlapping around the 
edges. This machine is used especially for preparing 
zoods for shipment to bag manufacturers, the ends of 
the pieces being sewn together with a Merrow sewing 
machine. 


Close Inspection 


If the cloth is intended for a critical market, thus 
requiring very close inspection, it is run through one of 
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the seven Curtis & Marble cloth inspecting machines, /. 
The rate of speed of goods going through these machines 
is about 40 yd. per minute. After this inspection, the 
cloth runs through the folding machines at 100 yd. per 
minute. If the goods do not require such careful inspec- 
tion, however, they are taken from the shearing machines 
directly to the Curtis & Marble folding machines, F, 
which have inclined inspection boards. These are oper- 
ated at only 74 to 80 yd. per minute, as the machine 
tender is expected to detect the most conspicuous imper- 
fections and irregularities in the cloth. These defects are 
then marked by means of short-length (about 6-in.) 





ropes which are placed between folds of the cloth before 
t is passed to the grading tables. 

Cuts or double cuts of 120 yd. and 240 yd., respec- 
ively, according to the particular requirements of the 
ustomer, are taken from the folding machines to the 
rading tables which are conveniently located just to the 
ear of the folding-machine operative. After the goods 
ave been graded, they are passed on to longer tables 
vhere cuts of similar style and grade are collected in 
tacks until the required amount for a bale has been 
‘ached. Remnants are placed in bins which are marked 
) facilitate the grouping of identical constructions. 


Weight and Yardage Checked 


\Vhen the necessary number of pieces for one bale 
ave been accumulated in one stack, they are placed on a 
uck and weighed on platform scale, H. The yardage, 
eight, style number, and bale numbers are then re- 
ded. The cloth is baled in Bushnell baling presses, P, 
rapped in burlap and bound with steel ties, and each 
le is stenciled with its serial number, style number, and 
veights. The goods are then trucked into the cloth stor- 
‘e warehouse or the shipping department. 

In special cases, particularly goods for export, it is 
ometimes necessary to stamp certain trademarks or other 
‘signs on each cut of cloth. For this purpose there is 
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a cloth-stamping machine, or press, C, with stencils and 
ink, placed in one corner of the cloth room. Tickets and 
labels are kept in a cabinet located along the outside wall 
of the toilet. 


Lighting and Humidif ying 


Natural lighting is provided by windows on two sides 
of the cloth room, and by a monitor located just over the 
aisle between the shearers and the folding machines. 
Inspecting machines and folding machines (equipped 
with inclined inspection boards) are provided with 100- 
watt incandescent lamps in RLM reflectors, placed some 
5 ft. above the inspection tables. Lights over the folding 
machines are equipped with bright metal shields to pro- 
tect the eyes of the operative. The cloth room is not 
operated at night, but electric lights are used on dark 
days to supplement natural lighting. 

All machines in the cloth room, with the exception 
of the battery of inspecting machines, are driven by one 
large motor located in the basement and connected to 
lineshafting. The inspection machines are group driven 
by another motor similarly mounted. Heating is pro- 
vided by overhead pipes and coils. There are 10 humidi- 
fiers which may be operated when needed. It has been 
found that a relative humidity of about 60% is the most 
satisfactory for work in this particular cloth room. 
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Heart-Gam Roll 


TOO OFTEN NEGLECTED ON 
SPOOLERS AND TWISTERS 


By L. L. Kingsford 





Fig. 1. Effect of flat place 


Fig. 2. 


He heart cam /7C in the accompanying sketches is 

used in thousands of spoolers and spinning and 

twisting frames to operate the traverse motion 
which builds the bobbins or spools. Its importance is 
quite generally understood. Not so evident, however, 1s 
the significant part played by the roll that the cam drives 
frictionally. 

To funetion properly, the roll # must be truly cylin- 
drical, must revolve under friction, and must be adjusted 
correctly to the heart cam. Extensive damage can result 
from worn or improperly adjusted heart-cam rolls. 

Sketch A, in Fig. 1, shows a normal roll R in good 
condition, while B depicts a roll which has been worn 
down at one portion of the circumference, so that it has 
a decided flat part. It must be obvious from a glance 
at these two sketches that if 4 is building a correctly 
formed bobbin or spool on a twisting or spooling ma- 
chine, assuredly # is not; for, if the traverse is at the 
bottom when the point of the cam touches the roll as in 
sketch 4, there must be a space or hollow equivalent to 
the distance /) at the bottom of the bobbin or spool. 
This will cause a matted, tangled condition of the varn 
or thread at this point, entailing unnecessary breakages 
of the thread, increasing the number of undesirable 
knots, lowering production and raising the waste curve 
sharply above the normal. All these things take place 
in the subsequent process. 

The question naturally arises, how does a roll get a 
flat place? The answer is that for some reason the roll 
remains stationary instead of revolving as it normally 
should. The pivots of the roll, P in Fig. 1, in some cases 
become clogged with dirt in their bearings so that they 
“freeze” to those bearings. Since the heart cam will con- 
tinue to rotate, but contact only with one part of the 
roll, a disintegration 1s bound to follow, resulting in the 
flat place shown in B. Indeed, some rolls—especially 
those on wet twisters running heavy threads, which throw 
considerable quantities of water and ring grease dur- 
ing the course of a day—get so thoroughly cemented to 
the roll bearings that they have to be pried or poked out. 

To forestall possible stoppage of the rolls in’ their 
holders, it is well to take out the rolls whenever the 
frames are receiving their periodic cleaning, carefully 
removing any dirt and waste on the pivots and scraping 
out all dirt in the holders. The pivots should receive a 
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Other faulty conditions 





veneer of thin grease; and they 
should also be given a drop or two 
of oil, or thin grease, when the slow- 
moving parts of the machine are 
lubricated each week. 

Oil should not be put on the face 
of either the cam or the roll, unless 
both are so dry that there is danger 
of frictional pulverization—and then 
only a drop need be applied. Too 
much oil or grease will cause slip- 
page between the two surfaces, with 
the result that the roll will tend to 
remain stationary, since it is driven 
only frictionally. 

A thing which happens too fre- 
quently is the following: When a 
roll is in the condition shown at B, 
Fig. 1, an indifferent section-hand 
or fixer, noting that the builder trav- 
erse rail is not going low enough, 
makes what he thinks is a correc- 
tive adjustment without noting the 
flat on the roll. If, as may well be the case, the roll later 
inakes a part revolution—thereby presenting an unworn 
part to the action of the cam—the traverse rail is forced 
so low that the thread tends to run over the bottom of 
the bobbin or spool, causing a tangled condition. Should 
the fixer again overlook the condition of the roll when 
he now makes another adjustment to correct the over- 
running tendency, there is a return to the “cut-in”’ state 
already mentioned just as soon as the roll moves suffi- 
ciently to present the flat part to the cam again. 

A roll must be in full facial contact with the cam in 
order that both may function at their best. If the cam 
and roll make an angular contact as in 4, Fig. 2, pre- 
mature wear of the parts actually bearing the strain will 
take place. A condition somewhat akin to the one just 
described may come from loss of the parallel axial align- 
ment of roll and cam, and any axial setting other than 
parallel will mean unevenly distributed strain. —[m- 
proper axial alignment is sometimes the result of not 
having the camshaft bearing correctly adjusted, or the 
trouble may be that the bearings of the roll pivots are 
too large, permitting the roll to be forced, and subse- 
quently held, in an oblique position. Obviously, the 
faulty condition in either case must be promptly rectified. 

Occasionally, although somewhat rarely, the cam gets 
loose enough on the shaft to work its way toward one 
end or the other, so that there is only partial contact be- 
tween cam and roll, as shown in &, Fig. 2. Obviously, 
the cam in this position is bound to be subjected to 
undue strain, since only one-half of its contact width is 


in use, and it is quite as true that the part of the roll 
which bears the brunt of the action will wear prema- 
turely. 

The fact that rolls wear may give rise to the thought 


that hardening them will cure the trouble. Such a pro- 
cedure, while it does reduce the possibility of wear on 
the roll, brings about other complications, such as the 
inevitable wear which will take place on the cam if it too 
is not hardened. A plan that has proved successful is to 
harden the face of the cam and leave the roll unhardened. 
There is thus practically no wear on the cam. The rolls, 
not being hardened, will wear in time; but, as they are 
relatively inexpensive, it will pay to have them gone 
over periodically and renewed as soon as there seems to 
be a possibility of trouble from them. 
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JAPANESE, STUDYING RAYON ISSUE, MAY FINANCE 







HIRE are definite prospects 
of concrete action in the silk 
industry regarding the grow- 

ing problem of synthetic fiber com- 

petition. These prospects center 
on the program of a delegation of 

Japanese Government representa- 

tives, which arrived in New York 

in February. This delegation comprises: Seiji Yoshida, 
of the Japanese Bureau of Sericulture and Filatures; 

T. Hara, Hiroshi Shiga, and M. Abe. Temporary offices 

have been established at the Vanderbilt Hotel, New 

York, with permanent offices later at 261 Fifth Ave. 

(he delegation has been sent here by the Japanese 

\linister of Agriculture and Forestry to organize an 

\merican branch of the Raw Silk Intelligence Bureau 
if the Japanese Government. 

The plans of the bureau are comprehensive and 
specific. [It will study all aspects of silk consumption 
here, and already numerous mills of both the broadsilk 
ind hosiery divisions have been visited. It will consider 
various problems which have arisen here of late, includ- 
ig the “two-tone” silk which is being the subject of 
omplaint among hosiery manufacturers, and the ques- 
tion of silk weighting. Mainly, however, the bureau 
s interested in the silk versus synthetic fiber issue, and 
esearch work has started with the aim of getting all 
wssible data on the competitive status of the two fibers. 

Behind this inquiry into the competition aspect, looms 
he probability of a national silk promotion campaign 
i this country. This idea was taken up two years ago 
y the Japanese and was abandoned largely because of 
liffculty in getting the desired financial support of the 
\merican silk industry. Now, however, the Japanese 
iew it from a totally different angle. They are ap- 
irently resigned to the fact that such a drive would 
ive to be financed entirely by their own countrymen, 

they realize that the American broadsilk industry, 
nce it can weave synthetics just as satisfactorily as 
Iks, is not vitally concerned—at least not to the point 

{ digging into pocket for such a campaign. 

Since the function of the bureau is to investigate 
oroughly and report its findings to Tokio for possible 
tion, no official statements may be looked for at the 
ew York end until the Japanese Government reaches 
s decision. One chief aim of the bureau is to take 
er the American activity of the Raw Silk Association 

Japan. Mr. Shiga, raw silk expert of the bureau, 
ready is well known to the silk industry here through 
s affiliations with the Raw Silk Association’s New York 
‘hee. Mr. Shiga returned to Japan about a year ago. 
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While the bureau officials tend 
to subordinate the projected raw 
silk campaign in public statements, 
it is taken for granted in the silk 
industry that this is a major con- 
cern. It is understood that the 
drive was discussed potentially in 
Japan before the delegation left. 
The Japanese Government wants to 
be sure of the need of such a step 
before acting, and the raising of 
funds will be a difficulty. While 
\merican inquiry and subsequent 
consideration of bureau’s report 
by the Japanese Government necessarily will involve 
considerable time, it is also felt that the issue 1s an 1m- 
mediate one, and that if the drive is to be undertaken 
at all, such steps should be initiated very soon. 

Discussing the question of the campaign, one official of 
the bureau commented: “In such a case, the American 
method appears to be to collect the money first and then 
shape plans for its use later. We in Japan go at it the 
other way. We have gone to work at once getting data 
on the possible inroads rayon has made into silk con 
sumption, and all other important aspects of the situa 
tion. Mr. Hara plans to return to Japan at the end of 
March, at which time we hope to have available for him 
at least a sound preliminary report.” 

Two recommendations which it is considered likely 
the bureau may forward to Tokio are: further curtail- 
ment in raw silk production, and the promotional cam 
paign. In its study of rayon competition, the bureau is 
stressing (a) what service rayon producers are offering 
mills; and (b) the degree of rayon’s sales effect on raw 
silk. During the first weeks of their study the delegates 
have found many instances of complete conversion of 
broadsilk mills to production of synthetic fiber fabrics. 
It is emphasized that while formerly mills were proud of 
using silk alone, today something like 80% of the in 
dustry'’s product contains ravon, and the mills which 
produce all-silk fabrics exclusively have shrunk almost 
to a negligible point. 

It is understood that the silk promotional campaign, 
if decided upon, will follow the plan of two years ago 
insotar as regards management ; that is, it would be con 
ducted by a representative American organization, prob- 
ably the Silk Association, and managed on_ strictly 
American lines. The Japanese, of course, would closely 
cooperate and would serve as advisors in guiding general 
policy. The sum of $1,000,000 has been mentioned as 
a possible figure to be raised in Japan for this purpose. 

The acute situation in the Japanese silk industry is 
the strongest impetus toward such a drive. While diffi- 
culties are expected to arise when, and if, the Govern- 
ment undertakes to raise this money from the filatures, 
the losses suffered due to declining demand, will be an in- 
fluence in impelling the industry to contribute. 
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WEARING QUALITIES AND METHODS 


USED IN TESTING SYNTHETIC-YARN 


EVERAL years ago, at the request of a number of 
our clients in the men’s clothing business, we decided 
to make a complete investigation of the wearing 
qualities of lining fabrics. Our first step was to collect 
dozens of samples of worn-out linings of every conceiv- 
able material. We studied these as they came in, and 
after seeing the same phenomenon again and again, we 
came to the definite conclusion that no matter what the 
material, no matter what the weave, no matter what the 
yarn size or color, the warp always wore out first. As 
soon as this fact was set in our minds, we went after the 
next two points, “What caused the wear?” and “How 
can we reproduce it?” 
In a man’s coat, the lining is always sewed in with the 
warp running lengthwise in the garment. When the 
garment is in use, the most severe wear occurs under the 
arm, with lesser wear showing opposite the pockets where 
pencils and pens, watch chains, etc., either protrude and 
actually touch the lining opposite, or cause the pocket to 
bulge and press against the lining. No matter what the 
abrading medium, the direction of rubbing or wear is at 
right angles to the warp and in the same direction as 
the filling. Since many fabrics are three-leaf twills, 
serges or satins, with the warp more on the surface than 
the filling, and therefore, more exposed to wear, it would 
seem natural to conclude that resistance to wear was a 
function of the amount of surface presented to abrasion. 
3ut that hypothesis falls through when it is found that 
even fabrics with one-and-one weaves having about the 
same amount of filling as warp, wear out first in warp. 
Having, after several months’ study, convinced our- 
selves of the soundness of our conclusions, we set about 
reproducing the conditions of wear. After looking over 
the various rubbing or abrasion devices which were avail- 
able, we decided that, much as we disliked to do so, we 
would have to build one of our own, which would em- 
body all the features we required. In designing the appa- 
ratus, known as the Perspirator and shown on adjoining 
page, we decided to allow the fabrics to exercise their 
natural elasticity. It took three months of continuous 
experimenting to determine the method of fabric mount- 
ing which would be firm and yet have “give.” A cotton 
drill strip carrying eight samples is the one we finally 
evolved. The samples are cut and mounted filling-wise, 
so that the abrasive action of the Monel metal beater 
bars comes across the warp and at right angles to it, 
thus simulating actual use. 
Operation of the machine—The strip carrying the wear 
tests is threaded through the machine, and is carefully sewn, 
using a standard technique, into a continuous strip 50 in. 


The accompanying article, which discusses the wearing quali- 
ties of lining fabrics and the methods employed in testing, is ab- 
stracted from a paper delivered Feb. 7 at the Engineers’ Club, 
New York, before the Metropolitan Section, of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers. 
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long. The rolls are adjusted to 30 lb. and the tension bar 
to 63 lb. pressure. The cycle is begun by the passage through 
a porcelain eye, which crumples the samples. The pressure 
between the rubber and Monel metal rolls, as they rotate in 
opposite directions, feeds the strip through the machine. It 
is then abraded by a Monel metal rod and passes under a 
tension bar, and is simultaneously subjected to the action 
of the rapidly rotating Monel beater bars, which abrade the 
samples, and at the same time take them from a crumpled 
to a wide-open condition. The friction of the bars against 
the strips generates a temperature of about 100° F., which 
closely approximates the temperature under the arm. 

The strips are subjected to 120 cycles per minute of 
crumpling, opening and abrasion, or 7,200 per hour. The 
first 3,600 are run dry and the last 3,600 soaked with 
standard A.A.T.C.C. acid perspiration solution. This dura- 
tion of test was arrived at by trial and error, and by con- 
stantly comparing actually worn samples with our Perspirator 
tests. 

At the end of the test, the strip is cut off the machine, 


dried, cut into individual samples, and rated for wearing 
quality. e 


After running many tests, we saw that the ratings 
would fall into five broad classifications, as follows: 


Wear Rating Interpretation 
5 Wears perfectly. Tests may show wrinkles, 
but no breaks in fabric. 
4 Slight wear. Small holes developed, or sur- 
face slightly worn. 
3 Moderate wear. Some holes or breaks in 


fabric, or surface gone. 
Badly worn. Large holes. 


l Worn out. Fabric has gone completely to 
pieces, 


By subjecting samples to the same test and then com- 
paring them, a novice can learn very quickly to judge 
accurately the rating of a fabric. After a little practice, 
it becomes a simple matter to split the classifications and 
rate the samples as 24, 44, etc. 

In order to check our test method against actual 
experience, we had one of our converter clients send us 
25 lining fabrics of various types. After these samples 
were tested and rated, we received from the converter 
a detailed analysis of the experience he had had with 
the various fabrics. To our gratification, in every case 
where the rating was 3 (moderately worn) or higher, 
the fabric represented numbers on which there had been 
no complaints, after selling thousands of yards. And 
where rating was less than 3, the fabric was one which 
sold at a low price and from which the customer could 
not expect high resistance to wear, a fabric which was 
taken off the market because of complaints due to poor 
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wear, or a redyed fabric. This, together 
with the constant comparisons we have 
made while perfecting the machine, made 
us confident that our laboratory work had 
been accurately checked by practical ex- 
verience; and we decided, therefore, to 
allow our tentative ratings to become our 
standards. 

In the present discussion of the wear- 
ing qualities of lining fabrics, for reasons 
of brevity, we shall be compelled to limit 
urselves to body linings made from 
synthetic yarns. The questions we have 
asked ourselves are: ‘What are the rela- 
tions between wearing quality and follow- 
ing factors: tensile strength, elongation, count, denier, 
weave, color and methods of dyeing, dyeing equipment, 
ind kinds of fibers used?” There are some of these 
questions which we can answer only imperfectly at the 
present time. Our general conclusions follow: 


Relation of wearing quality to tensile strength—We have 
id so many instances of fabrics with high tensile strength 
siving low wear rating that we have come to the conclusion 
that not only is there little relation between the two factors, 
but that there is none at all. 
Relation of wearing quality to elongation—We have made 
study to see if there is not some relation between the 
tretch in fabrics and their wearing qualities. The results 
i this study have not been as clear cut as we should like, 
ut one fact does seem to stand out—there appears to be a 
efinite relation between percentage of warp elongation at 
eak of acetate-warp fabrics when they are soaked and 
elr wearing quality. When the elongation of such fabrics 
less than 20%, we almost always find they give poor 
sistance to wear; when they are higher than 35%, the 
ear is almost invariably good; between 20 and 35% lie 
fabrics which give moderate wear only. This general- 
ition does not seem to apply to viscose fabrics, because 
me rayon-warp fabrics which give low elongation when 
et have good wearing qualities, and vice versa, 
Kelation of wearing quality to count—In a comparison of 
line of 112x72 all-acetate, 150-denier fabrics against 
x72 all-acetate, 150-denier; we found that the 112x72 
| a slightly better wear rating than the 120x72. The 
ings were an average of 15 samples of each construction, 
ering a complete color range from light tan to black. 
ran another investigation on two lines from another 
verter and found that the 120x72 construction was 
‘htly superior to the 112x72. After testing dozens of 
rics, there is no doubt in our minds that, although there 
ome relation between wearing quality and count, this is 
nearly so obvious and fixed as we might expect. 
‘elation of wearing quality to denier—We believe we 
safely say 100-denier yarns in counts from 110 to 
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“Perspirator” for testing linings 
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130 ends and 64 to 76 picks are unfit for 
body-lining materials; 150-denier yarns are 
the ones which are in most common use for 
body linings, and are in our estimation of the 
size which is preferable. 

Relation of wearing quality to weave— 
On first thought, it would seem that a 
jacquard, dobby, serge or even a three-leaf 
twill would give distinctly inferior service 
to taffetas or plain weaves, but we have not 
found this to be the case. This conclusion 
has been borne out by wear ratings, obtained 
on the wear machine previously described. 
This same generalization is true in satins of 
a high count; and we find that weave has 
less to do with the wearing quality than is 
generally supposed. 

Relation of wearing quality to color and 
method of dyeing—The dyeing of fabrics 
containing acetate yarns is a comparatively 
recent art, and there is much to be learned 
about it. We find that there are certain 
colors, which are consistently bad. We 
came across a greenish shade of one dyer 
which always wore out, whereas the fabrics 
in other colors stood up well. In general, 
blacks and navy blues do not wear as well 
as other colors, but this is almost certainly 
due to prolonged handling necessary in using 
developed or after-treated dyes, which 
causes inferior wear. In some overcoat linings of rayon- 
warp, cotton-filled construction, we found that switching 
from one type of dyeing to another raised the rating from 
2 to 3. In other somewhat similar instances, the wear rating 
has been increased even more by changing the dyeing method. 

Relation of wearing quality to dyeing equipment—Since 
it is pretty firmly established that the more a fabric is 
stretched in dyeing and finishing, the poorer will be its 
vearing quality, it becomes obvious that the use of ball- 
bearing dyeing equipment is almost a necessity. It must be 
borne in mind that synthetic yarns are, after all, but plastics 
and must be treated as such. 

Relation of wearing quality to kinds of fibers used—To 
reach a definite conclusion as to this factor requires clear 
and practical thinking. In reaching our conclusions, we 
have endeavored to be as impartial as possible, and have 
taken over 1100 tests, covering a large number of construc- 
tions, a large number of colors, and the deliveries from many 
mills and dyers over a period of several years. Our con- 
clusion from these tests is that for wearing quality in lining 
materials, all-acetate fabrics are, in general, superior to 
acetate-warp, viscose-filled fabrics, and these in turn are 
superior to all-viscose. It must not be inferred from this, 
that a single sample of an all-viscose will not outwear a 
single sample of all-acetate, in identical constructions and 
colors. 


Finally, we can say that the honesty with which a 
piece of goods is made is “the indispensable ingredient.” 
If the fabric is woven 36 in. and held to 36 in. in the 
finishing, it will not give as honest a piece of cloth as 
one which is woven 37 in. and allowed its natural shrink- 
age to 36 in. If second-grade yarns are used in the 
filling, the fabric will not wear as well as if firsts were 
used. If it is over-stretched in length in the weaving, it 
will not wear as well as if a less drastic stretch were 
given. If it is stretched unduly in the dyeing and finish- 
ing, a large part of the life is removed. If brutal dyeing 
methods are employed, down goes the wearing quality. 


test strip 
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Courtesy Weyhe Gallery 
Fig. 1. Dandelion seed magnified 15 times 
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MAGNIFIED FLOWERS OFFER NEW 


Design 
[nspiration 


By William Shack 


E MUST go to nature periodically to 
refresh our arts. That she still may 
have new things to teach us has been 
plendidly demonstrated by Karl Blossfeldt, 
professor of sculpture in Berlin, who has taken 
photographs of natural forms that are not only 
beautiful in themselves, as works of art, but may 
prove a fertile source of inspiration for design- 
rs of fabrics, draperies and the like. 
Essentially, all that Professor Blossfelt has 
lone has been to magnify his subject anywhere 
rom 14 to 45 times its natural size. In this way 
le has made manifest excellent compositions and 
itterns which are generally not clearly apparent 
to the naked eye. A barley plant, for example, 
| its normal size may be enjoyed for its fairly 
asing pattern. By placing a considerable num- 
r of them at regular intervals in a repeat pat- 
n and enlarging the whole slightly, he creates 
in all-over design of rich quality. 
by this magnifying process, he has also created new 
rms, in the sense that he has brought out new beauties 
line or symmetries of motifs. Prof. Blossfeldt has, 
example, made of the Columbia leaf shown in Fig. 3 
ymposition which achieves the status of art. 
imple flowers have been enjoyed from time im- 
norial and served as decorative inspiration ever since 
took to adornment. The German artist opens a 
field, however, in his portraiture of composite flow- 
especially those composed of dozens or even hun- 
is of tiny blossoms, in which he reveals formal 
ities capable of being applied in the industrial arts. 
does he limit himself to blossoms; he is an explorer 
stems, twigs, fruit- and seed-umbrils, sepals, ete. 
it he can do with the simple dandelion seed (aided 
more manipulation of light than is customary in his 
Work) can be seen in Fig. 1. Ordinarily he relies on 
stiught photography, varying the shade of his monotone 
ground with his subject. The emphasis is not on 
dramatic play of light, but on balance of line and 
f. . 
“he plant may be described as an architectural struc- 
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Courtesy Weyhe Gallery 
Fig. 2. (Upper) Sandwort. Here shown magnified about 
3 times, being reduced from original plate which gave a 
10 times magnification. Fig. 3. (Lower) Columbia Leaf. 
In original magnified 45 times; here magnified about 
134 times 


ture,” writes Prof. Blossfeldt, “shaped and designed 
ornamentally and objectively. Compelled in its fight for 
existence to build in a purposeful manner, it constructs 
the necessary and practical units for its advancement, 
governed by the laws familiar to every architect, anc 
combines practicability and expediency in the highest 
form of art.” 

Shown first in his native country some years ago 
Prof. Blossfeldt’s work has since been acclaimed in art 
circles everywhere. In this country an exhibition of his 
photographs was held at the Weyhe Gallery, 794 
Lexington Ave., New York, recently. A first volume 
of reproductions of them issued under the title “Art 
Forms in Nature’? was received with so much interest 
that a second has recently been prepared with further 
volumes planned for the future. These books are han 
dled in this country by Weyhe, through whose courtesy 
the three illustrations from the second volume are repro- 
duced herewith. 

From Blossfeldt’s own work or from his method, tex- 
tile designers may find many fruitful suggestions for 
new and effective designs. 
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NE of the greatest and 

most common difficul- 

ties encountered by 
woolen spinners is that of se- 
curing evenly rubbed ropings 
for the mule. Some spools 
may be rubbed more than 
others, owing to one pair of 
rub aprons being set differ- 
ently from the others, or rop- 
ings on the same spool may 
vary if the aprons are not 
set exactly alike at both sides. 
These faults cannot be recti- 
fied by the spinner, but the 
boss carder must attend to 
the settings and speed of the 
various pairs of aprons and 
make certain that all are set 
exactly alike. The following procedure is recommended. 

When adjusting the tension of the rub aprons, it is 
necessary to keep the shafts on which they run parallel 
to each other. It sometimes happens that an apron 
stretches more at one end than at the other, making it 
necessary to tighten it up more at that end. This throws 
the shafts out of line and causes them to bind in their 
bearings, unless the latter are self-aligning. 

Great care must be taken in setting the aprons to each 
other to see that they are set exactly alike at both sides of 
the machine. The actual setting to be used may depend a 
little on the type of material going through the machine ; 
but in all cases the aprons must be set closest at the side 
where the flat, unrubbed roping enters them. A 28-gage 
setting here is satisfactory for most materials. As the rop- 
ing is rubbed, it becomes greater in diameter; therefore 
the setting can be made gradually more open. The essential 
thing is to control the roping by means of both aprons 
all the time it is passing between them. Too much use 
of the depression roller is not advisable—it tends to roll 
the material rather than rub it. 

One common type of oscillating mechanism is shown in 
Figs. 1 and 2. The drive shaft A carries the various 
eccentrics. / is an eccentric which is fastened to A by 
means of a setscrew F. Carried round BP is a second 
eccentric C (Fig. 2), which is fastened to B by means of 
a setscrew ° (Fig. 1). The position of C or B may be 
varied, and the actual position C occupies determines the 
length of stroke the apron will have. The disk D is cast 
in one piece with B, and a slot G is cut parallel to B. 
The setscrew F, which can be placed in any position in 
the slot G, is screwed into the greatest point of eccen- 
tricity of C; and as the slot G extends from the smallest 
to the largest points of PB, F can be adjusted to any posi- 
tion with relation to B. When the greatest point of 
eccentricity of C is opposite to the similar point on B, 
the longest possible stroke is obtained. When the same 





Fig. 1. Oscillating 
mechanism 





Fig. 2. Showing eccentric C 
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Card Rub Aprons 


SETTINGS FOR UNIFORMITY 


By L. A. Crosland 


point on C is fastened opposite the smallest point on / 
the shortest stoke is obtained. 

In order that the same length of stroke will be obtained 
on both aprons of a pair, the setscrews F on the eccentric: 
of each rub apron must be set at exactly the same point 
in their respective slots G. To time the strokes so that 
they are exactly opposite to each other, the setscrews / 
must be set on the drive shaft at 180° to each other. It is 
possible with this mechanism to have different lengths of 
stroke on top and bottom aprons of the same pair, but 
ir all cases the motion of one apron must be opposite in 
direction to that of the other. To obtain this result, it i: 
necessary to adjust the setscrews FE of each apron unti! 
the aprons are at opposite extremes of their strokes at 
exactly the same instant. 

A type of motion is made in which the strokes of bot! 
aprons are always equal and must always be altered th 
same amount. This is useful on tape condensers on 
which there is ample rubbing power for all materials 
and strokes of top and bottom aprons need not be varied. 

The actual length of stroke to be used depends on the 
material being rubbed and on the type of condenser. On 
a single-stripper machine with 50 good and two waste 
threads through one pair of aprons, a short quick strok: 
is necessary in order to obtain sufficient rubbing and at 
the same time prevent the ends rubbing together. On 
tape and double-doffer condensers the aprons may have 
a lower speed and a longer stroke, as there are only 25 
threads through one pair and the speed of the material 
is not so great. This enables the eccentrics to run 
quietly, with little wear and vibration. 

To prevent undue oscillation of the machine on a four- 
or six-bank tape condenser, it is necessary to set the 
rub aprons so that their various thrusts balance each 
other. The top and bottom aprons of a pair have not 
necessarily the same amount of thrust. The bottom 
apron rests in the bottom of its bearings, but the top 
one tends to be raised by the presence of the material be- 
tween the aprons. The bottom apron, therefore, will 
cause more friction in its bearings and thus will have 
a greater tendency to cause oscillation. 

A successful method of setting the various pairs of rub 
aprons is shown in Fig. 3. The aprons are so set that 
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Fig. 3. A method of 


setting aprons Fig. 4. 
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when the top apron of the pair is at the outward end of 
the stroke, the top apron of the next pair is half way 
ut, the next top one is at the inward end, and the top 
ne of the bottom pair is half way in. The bottom apron 
i each pair is of course set exactly opposite to the top 
ne, and the length of stroke is the same in all four 
‘ases. When the aprons are set in this manner, and the 
ondenser end still tends to rock, it is useful to reverse 
he positions of the top and bottom aprons of a pair, 
referably the second or third pair. 
\n alternative method of setting the rub aprons, which 
has been adopted by one firm of machine makers, is to 
the aprons in fifths, instead of fourths as just de- 
ribed. To set the aprons successfully by this method, 
he pulley on the drive shaft must be marked off in 
iths, as shown in Fig. 4. On the floor by the pulley 
lraw a line to which the marks on the pulley can be set. 
one mark on the pulley opposite the mark on the 


Ball-Bearing Motor’ 


SOLVED A PROBLEM AT CHIQUOLA 


By Francis A. Westbrook, M.E. 


HEN the Chiquola Mfg. Co., Honea Path, 
S. C., maker of print cloths, decided to change 
from 100% belt drive by a 1200-hp. steam engine 
to individual electric drive, it was confronted by some 
interesting and practical problems. In the first place, 
as the engine was loaded to capacity, it was necessary that 
the change be made in such a way as would not increase 
mechanical load on it. In the second place, it was 
ind that in the spinning room the frames were spaced 
th such narrow aisles that ordinary motors could not 
used without installing them in such a way that 
er gear or belt drive would be necessary. The 
latter difficulty was entirely overcome by using ball- 
ring motors. At the same time, these motors proved 
assistance in keeping down the power load, and in 

ition, enabled important operating economies. 
he only way in which the load on the engine, which 
to be connected to an electrical generator, could be 
within the necessary limits, was to save power at 
ry possible point. Since ball-bearing motors give low 
tion losses, their use was important from this stand- 
t, especially as there are 176 such motors involved. 
le it is impossible to make direct comparisons in this 
since none other than ball-bearing motors was 
‘led on the same type of drive, it is estimated that 
selection of this type has afforded a saving of at 
3%. This amounts to some 76,800 kw.-hr. per year, 
h, based on the cost of producing power at this plant, 
sents a saving of about $685 a year. In a way, the 
¢ is incidental, because the primary object was to 
down the load so that the existing steam engine 

| Carry it. 

the spinning room it was desirable to have chain 
s between each frame and its individual motor. 
meant placing the motors on the floor. They might 
been mounted in the heads of the frames with 
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floor, and set the top apron of the top pair at the outward 
end of its stroke. Turn the pulley to the next mark, 
thus turning one-fifth, and set the top apron of the next 
pair. Follow this procedure with each pair (there will 
of course be two-fifths of a revolution between two of 
the pairs) until all the rubbers are set. The advantage 
of setting in this manner is that there are never two 
aprons at their dead centers at the same instant. 

With a six-bank tape the same methods of setting can 
be followed; but in the first method the aprons must 
be set in sixths instead of fourths, and in the second 
method in sevenths instead of fifths. With tandem 
aprons a combination of the two methods is very suc- 
cessful, the first series being set in fourths or sixths, 
and the second in fifths or 
sevenths, for the four- and 
six-bank condensers respec- 
tively. 


gear drive, but the gears 
would have been above the 
motors, exposing the latter 
to the dripping of grease 
and consequently to damage 
to the motor windings. The 
expense of mounting the motors in this way would also 
have been some 25% greater. Again, the motors might 
have been mounted on the ceiling, but this would have 
involved belts. Lastly, the motors might have been direct- 
connected to the cylinder shafts; but in that case, speed 
variations would have been impossible unless much more 
expensive electrical equipment were used than the simple 
and easily controlled, squirrel-cage induction motors. 

For these reasons it was decided that the thing to 
do was to place the motors on the floor and to use silent 
chain drives. Ordinary sleeve-bearing motors were too 
long for the available space in the narrow aisles between 
the machines; but ball-bearing motors of similar rating, 
5 and 74 hp., were short enough to permit this. 

In addition to the saving in power, these motors are 
economical to maintain. Under normal operating con- 
ditions the ball-bearing motors are run 55 hr. a week ; and 
ence a year the bearings are taken down and the grease 
changed. At four-month intervals all the bearings are 
gone over with a grease gun. This procedure has been 
sufficient to keep the motors in first-class condition. The 
cost of grease and labor is only about $60 a year. 

From the experience of this company with ring-oiled 
bearings in other parts of its plant, it is estimated that 
if similar bearings were used for the spinning-frame 
motors, they would have to be oiled at least once a week, 
and have a careful cleaning once a year. The cost of 
labor and oil under these circumstances would be about 
$185 a year. Consequently the saving in maintenance 
cost is approximately $125 a year. 





Savings in power and main- 


tenance costs followed in- 
stallation of ball-bearing 
motors in spinning room. 
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Leaks 


IN SILK DYEING AND FINISHING PLANTS 


By William R. Clendinning 


@ Lhe following article reveals how finishing costs 
can be materially reduced by preventing needless waste 
of coal, water, gas, electricity, and similar items. 
Mr. Clendinning, who was formerly sales engineer with 
C. J. Taglhtabue Mfg. Co., and George A. Myers & Co., 
has been intimately acquainted with the silk finishing 
industry. While, for that reason, he confines his discus- 
sion to the savings which can be made in silk finishing 
plants, the principles involved apply equally to all other 
types of dyeing and finishing establishments. 


N MANY occasions it has been brought home to 
the writer that the chief object of a silk finishing 
plant is to process fabrics in a manner acceptable 
and pleasing to its customers; and not merely to devise a 
masterpiece of plant engineering. Further inquiry has 
developed the fact that the job of finishing is rather 
difficult in itself and leaves the plant executive little 
energy and desire to investigate matters with which he 
is not familiar. It is not surprising, therefore, that in 
the main, the silk finishers have given insufficient at- 
tention to the part which the mechanical department 
plays in the cost of operating their plants. This article 
will point out a number of extravagances in the engi- 
neering departments of smaller plants, suggest ways 
in which these leaks can be stopped, and show the savings 
which can be effected by preventing needless waste. 
The silk finishing plant is quite different from almost 
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all other “factories.” Here is no machine shop “tooled 
up” to turn out millions of pieces of identical work 
Here is, rather, a vast laboratory where standard methods 
and processes cannot be adopted, and where each new 
task presents new technical problems. And yet in a 
business employing so many men—and using so much 
equipment, coal, water, gas, and electricity—there are 
opportunities for economies which will not in themselves 
jeopardize the processing of the goods. 

In order to show exactly how costly are some ot 
the leaks referred to, the writer has listed in the accon: 
panying table some of the more important cost items 
in a hypothetical plant. This plant, which we shall call 
the Jones, Smith & Brown Silk Dye Works, is equipped 
with 10 dyeing machines, 3 weighting machines, 2 dryers. 
2 tenters, and a steam generator of 400 boiler horse 
power ; it buys coal, water, gas, and electricity. 

We shall now make an assumption, which is probably 
all too sadly true, and yet which has direct bearing on 
the matters under discussion: At the end of the month, 
if all depreciation is taken into account, and if all exec- 
utive and non-productive salaries (Item A) are paid, 
little or no profit remains under present conditions. in 
other words, the average small plant today is not dome 
better than to break even. 

Taxes and other fixed charges are irreducible; dir 
labor is receiving something less than a living wag 
claims and incidental expenses are difficult to redu 
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materially. Therefore we find that only those expenses 
listed under Item C are reducible. Here, however, 
we can look for some really worth while savings. In fact, 
the writer believes that a reduction of 334% can be made 
n the C items of the average small plant, with very 
ittle difficulty. This would amount to $500 per month 
n the Jones, Smith, & Brown plant. However, due to 
mall investments in equipment and in investigation costs. 
his would probably be reduced by $150 per month, leav- 
ng $350 per month net saving. 

The most significant part of the estimated saving of 
5350 per month to Jones, Smith & Brown is its relation to 
tem A. A saving of this amount is about two-thirds of 
ie total combined salaries drawn by the partners under 
resent conditions. That is, such a saving would permit 
‘he owners to draw (or put back into the business) 
alaries over 60% greater than they are able to at present. 
n place of being in the position where they are swing- 
ng a wildcat by the tail, and afraid to let go, they would 
e in a healthy financial position without an increase in 
usiness an@ without an increase in finishing charges. 

Perhaps the greatest avoidable loss occurs in the 
oiler room. Coal is used only because it makes steam, 
nd it is obvious that if more pounds of steam can be 
made per pound of coal, less coal will have to be pur- 

1ased. In actual practice (published statements of 
New York Steam Co.) 1 Ib. of coal will generate any- 

here from 3 to 11 lb. of steam, depending upon the 
ficiency of the boilers. This is a variation of approxi- 

itely 370%. 

Good operating practice is about 94 Ib. of steam per 
pound of coal, which can often be realized in ordinary 

iler installations using good coal and proper attend- 

ce. The ratio of pounds of steam made to pounds of 
jal used is called the “evaporation” of a boiler. The 
‘irst factor which determines the evaporation of a boiler 
the quality of the coal used. This can be readily as- 
rtained by laboratory test ; almost any chemical labora- 
ry will make the necessary analyses; and such tests 


‘conducted by most plants which purchase large quan- 
Of course, in the Pennsylvania section, 


es of coal. 





EXPENSE ITEMS in typical 
small silk finishing plant 
ltemA Cost per Month 
Salaries to three owners............. $600 
DE Cc ctate ene ian eo eeEyS 150 
DE ia annie viatisnnrheandeus 200 
| ON oct crentake Raed 250 
SS iis ciate wie US Hie ee de Ok 100 
Non-productive labor .............. 300 
ltemB 
Direct labor (20 operatives)......... 2,000 
ItemC 
ME cctbecasenkaboent1takeneeuss 400 
| ZEEE OREM TORE TEC TELE C OT 300 
Ce £60) GSO Per 000). 6s i ceccicss. 600 
oO a 8S eee errr re 200 
Dyestuffs and chemicals............. --- 
Item D 
aa canker eh tekae aware --- 
ltemE 


Incidentals (shipping, receiving, etc.) —--- 
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freight rates are so low that the quality of the coal 
plays a smaller part in the final cost figures. On the 
other hand, in the Paterson area, and other more remote 
districts, freight rates constitute a high percentage of 
the cost of coal, and as a rule only the best should be used. 

The second factor which determines the evaporation 
of a boiler is the efficiency with which the coal is burned. 
This is a complex study, but to a great extent is in the 
hands of the fireman who fires the boiler. In view of 
this fact it should be pointed out that the fireman is one 
of the most important men in a silk finishing plant. He 
shovels into the boiler perhaps $7,000 to $15,000 worth 
of coal a year. He draws perhaps $25 per week. Prob- 
ably no other employee handling so large sums of his em- 
ployer’s money is paid so little. It is within his power to 
save or waste twice his annual salary; he can be at will 
either the most valuable or most expensive employee in 
the plant. 

While the personal skill and judgment of the fireman 
are of great importance, use of suitable control instru- 
ments will do much towards improving the efficiency of 
burning coal. These devices include draft gages, air- 
flow-steam-flow meters, CO. recorders, and stack-tem- 
perature recorders. Plants of over 1,000 boiler horse- 
power will do well to investigate the virtues of these 
and other instruments. 

The third factor in boiler-room efficiency is the con- 
dition of the feed water, together with the cleanliness 
of the boiler. Almost all feed water should be treated, 
not alone for the purpose of increasing evaporation, but 
for the purpose of keeping the boilers clean. A dirty 
boiler is wasteful of coal and is expensive in repairs. 
Boiler-feed-water treatment has been developed to a fine 
science by means of the newly devised method of pH 
determination. Any firm specializing in this field will 
be glad to make a survey of the boiler plant and give a 
reliable estimate as to the savings which can be made 
by proper treatment of the feed water. 

The fourth factor affecting evaporation is not readily 
susceptible to control; this is “variation in load.” The 
more erratic the pull on a boiler, the greater will be the 
cost of coal. Perhaps some day steam accumulators 
(similar in principle to the electric storage battery) 
will be adapted to the needs of the small steam plant, but 
to date they have found their major applications in other 
fields. The most practicable way today to carry a varying 
load economically is through the use of a number of 
smaller boilers, in place of one or two large ones. 

The fifth factor in evaporation is boiler design; and 
under present conditions this factor is relatively un- 
important. However, if the boilers have been installed 
for twenty vears, opportunities are offered for econom- 
ical replacement ; in fact, if sufficient capital is available, 
it might be interesting to investigate the savings which 
can be made by replacement of boilers which have been 
installed for a somewhat shorter time. 

Finally, it is earnestly recommended that an evapora- 
tion test be made to determine the actual efficiency of the 
boiler room. Every silk finishing plant is spending a 
great deal of money for coal, and it is reasonable to 
assume that the buyer wants to know what he is getting 
for his money. Unless a full test is made under scien- 
tific supervision, this cannot be determined with any 
degree of accuracy, in spite of what the mechanic or 
engineer may say to the contrary. 

In a subsequent article Mr. Clendinning will discuss 
methods of reducing costs of water, gas, electricity, etc. 
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Narrow Fabrics... 


DOUBLE CLOTHS WITH TWO SHUTTLES 
By Edwin J. Gibbons 


N double plain-weave narrow fabrics in which two 

shuttles are employed, the checks or stripes may be 

made solid-colored. For instance, in a black and 
white check fabric the white ends may be made to inter- 
lace with the white filling to produce solid white areas, 
and the black ends may be caused to interlace with the 
black filling to produce solid black areas. This treatment 
will always result in the formation of pockets according 
to the design. As in the use of but one shuttle, the warp 
ends may be arranged of alternate colors, or the warp 
layout may agree with the color arrangement across the 
face of the material. 

Where two shuttles are employed, the question will also 
arise as to the order of the shuttles ; that is, as to whether 
the shuttles shall be caused to interlace in one-and-one 
order throughout the design, or whether they shall inter- 
lace according to the order in which the different colors 
appear in the repeat of the pattern. 

If the shuttles are to operate in unbroken one-and-one 
order, each time the check is to change color two face 
picks or two back picks must occur together alternately 
on the face and back; and this is very apt to result in a 
space between the two corresponding picks on the op- 
posite side of the fabric. With harsh or coarse yarns this 
space will be pronounced. With softened or fine yarns 
the defect will be minimized. 

Fig. 15 shows a layout in which the warp color ar- 
rangement is one black, one white; the filling color 
arrangement is one white, one black; and the shuttles 
operate in one-and-one order. Note the solid-color effect 
reproduced at the upper left of the design. Eight har- 
nesses are required for this layout, as represented in the 
harness and chain drafts. 

Fig. 16 shows the layout in which the colors in the 
warp are arranged according to the color requirements 
This article is a sequel to “Several Methods Employed in Stitch- 
ing Double-Cloth Narrow Fabrics,” which appeared in TEXTILE 
WoRLD, Jan. 23, 1932, page 30. Other articles of this series 
on the design and construction of narrow fabrics by Mr. Gibbons 
who is instructor in textile design at Samuel Slater School, 
Pawtucket, R. I., appeared Nov. 16 and Dec. 28, 1929: Jan. 25, 
March 1, April 5 and 12, June 21, Aug. 2 and 30, and Nov. 5, 


1930; Feb. 14, May 9 and 16, Aug. 22, and Oct. 31, 1931: Jan. 23 
and May 14, 1932. Mr. Gibbons reserves all rights. 
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on the face of the fabric, and the shuttles operate in 
unbroken one-and-one order. 

Where it is possible, it is better to have the shuttles 
operate in the order in which the different colors are 
required on the face of the fabric, especially where harsh 
or coarse yarns are employed. Fig. 17 shows the layout 
for a checkered double plain weave in which the warp 
color arrangement is one-and-one throughout and the 
shuttles interlace in accordance with the color require- 
ments for a strictly one-face, one-back arrangement. 

The best arrangement for the production of solid- 
colored checks from the double plain weave where two 
shuttles are available is shown in the layout in Fig. 18. 
Here the warp ends are arranged according to the color 
effect desired on the face of the fabric, and the order in 
which the shuttles interlace is in accordance with the 
desired filling color arrangement of the face. Note that 
no double ends or double picks occur in the design. 

Fig. 19 illustrates a checkered double plain-weave sus- 
pender fabric in which the warp and filling color arrange- 
ment is similar to the design shown in Fig. 18. 

In forming figures other than checks and stripes, the 
procedure outlined in the foregoing should be followed 
so far as possible, especially where both sides of the ma- 
terial are to be ornamented. 

Fig. 20 illustrates an ornamental figure on a fabric in 
which the ground weave is in the double plain; and Fig. 
21 shows a portion of the design for this fabric. Note 
that, when a back end is brought to the face to form the 
figure, the corresponding face end is lowered to the back 
to form the figure on that side. Note also the isolated 
raisers of the back weave adjacent to, and in the center 
of, the figure ; without these, it would be imperfect. 

Fig. 22 illustrates a double-cloth narrow fabric made 
with two shuttles. The ends and picks are both arranged 
two face, two back; and face and back interlace in two-up, 
two-down pointed-twill order. The two fabrics are 
stitched together only by the ends which form the points 
of the twill, the same ends serving as the points in both 
the upper and lower fabrics. These stitching ends inter- 
lace in four-up, four-down order and lend to the fabric a 
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Fig. 20 

iine-sewed appearance. Fig. 23 shows a portion of 
bined weave together with the face weave, A, and 
ack weave, B. 

laying out designs of the type shown in Fig. 23 it 
lvisable first to paint in the face weave and then 
mine the interlacing of the binder ends before paint- 

any of the back weave, as the back interlacing must 
aced in the same relation to the binder ends as is the 
Weave. 
nder the heading of double-cloth narrow fabrics must 
luded the vast majority of the boot webs and shoe 
s. These products are usually tubular fabrics in 
h the binding or stitching of the face and back is 
ted by the design alone. Face and back are usually 
ntrasting colors, and design is formed by raising 


1i¢ 


ack ends to the face and lowering the corresponding 
ends to the back. No particular effort is made to 
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Fig. 26 


preserve the order of interlacing 
on the back of the material, the 
lowered ends being stitched only 
enough to prevent exceedingly 
long floats. 

Fig. 24 illustrates a common 
type of pull strap and is here 
reproduced by the kind permis- 
sion of the concern for whom it 
was made. The interlacing of 
the ground is the regular plain- 
weave tubular. In constructing 
designs of this type, it is ad- 
visable to carry the back inter- 
lacing no nearer than the third 
pick from the point where the 
back ends are to be raised to the 
face to form the figure. Other- 
wise the figure will not be 





clean cut. 

Fig. 25 shows a design for a 
double-cloth type narrow fabric 
in which the plain weave is employed for both face and 
back, the ends are arranged one face one back, the picks 
are arranged two face one back, and the interlacing is 
effected with but one shuttle. This weave repeats on four 
ends and six picks and is used to a great extent in labels 
and hangers for coats and sweaters and also for shoe 
labels in cotton, rayon, and silk. Back and face are usually 
of contrasting colors, and the design is effected by raising 
the back ends to the face and at the same time dropping 
the face ends to the back. 

Fig. 26 illustrates the type of material in which the 
weave shown in Fig. 25 is often employed. This label is 
reproduced by permission of the concern for which it was 
designed. 

The continuation of this article, to appear in an early 
issue, will discuss hollow-cord fabrics, binder warps, two- 
and-two binders, and stuffer warps. 
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Falling-Bar 
Adjustment 


ON FULL-FASHIONED MACHINES 


BY MEANS OF UNIVERSAL GAGE 


HILE most full-fashioned knitting machines are 

today furnished with a full complement of gages, 

those of earlier years were not so well equipped. 
Particularly were the old machines deficient in gages for 
adjusting and accurately aligning the needles, narrowing 
points, and falling bars. In mills which have several 
makes of machines, the universal gage, which can be 
easily adjusted, will be found indispensable when rapid 
and accurate settings are required. This gage in the 
hands of a competent fixer can be reset in half the time 
it would require to find a special gage; and it can be 
used in places and for machine timing where standard 
gages are not usually furnished. Moreover, when the 
cams or other machine parts become slightly worn, it 
often becomes necessary to make slightly different set- 
tings from those 
afforded by _ the 
standard 
Whenever for any 
cause the actual 
adjustment of the 
machine is not nor- 
mal, the universal 
gage is valuable. 

To illustrate, one day some 30 or more years ago, 
| was asked to operate a new 18-section footer which 
had been condemned by two skillful knitters because it 
did not narrow properly. The fixer carefully gaged the 
narrowing machine in the usual manner. Then as a 
check he measured back from the top rail with a tem- 
porary gage and found the ends of the narrowing 
machine were too far forward. He reset the narrowing 
machine with all measurements from the top rail, and 
it worked perfectly. Some years later I had to reset 
the machine, and | measured the distance from the top 
rail to the back narrowing shaft with a beam caliper. 
| found the ends of the shaft to be } in. too far forward. 

Careful checking and adjusting by top-rail measure- 
ments are a convenient and accurate way of attaining 
alignment of full-fashioned knitting machines. Often 
machines which are condemned are carefully but inaccu- 
rately adjusted because the gaging is done from a shaft 
which is improperly mounted. With modern jig drilling, 
most machines are straight when properly erected, and 
we do not often find poor machine work now. 

One of the most baffling difficulties encountered in a 
full-fashioned knitting machine is that of the catch bar 
flying off when the machine is running. The trouble 
is usually caused by the falling bars on the sinker heads 


TA COWeES 
gages. 
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New use of universal gage 





being out of position. 
When machines are being 


By erected, it is a simple matter 
W alter to use a caliper gage and 
A set the falling bars a fixed 
Sienoed distance back from the 


front of the sinker beds; 
but after the thread carriers 
are in place and the narrow- 
ing machine in operative 
position, it is not convenient 
to use the standard falling- 
bar gage. Too many fixers 
move falling bars without 
using a gage. 

The universal gage has 
been successful in a new 
use. When the catch bar 
comes off, a head will often 
be found which either knits too long a stocking or a 
stocking too long on one side. To correct this trouble, 
we first check and correct—if need be—the position of 
the jack bed in the faulty head so that the jack sinkers 
very lightly touch the tongue of the universal gage when 
the slur cock is stopped at each end of the sinker draw, 
: as shown in the accompanying diagram. Second, 
| | we set the universal gage so it will just touch the 
| @ ends of the jack sinkers in the adjacent heads by 
# carefully sliding the gage by the sinkers in front of 
| the slur cock. With this setting of the gage, we 
| @ move the slur cock in the faulty head the number 

§ of nicks required to bring the sinkers to the gage. 

j) We now remove the gage and set the falling bar 


\ 


: 

| § with. a sinker inserted at 4, as shown in_ the 
drawing. 

t 

i /: we. 

iN as 

int ] 

Whit) 





When setting the falling bar on top of the sinker head, 
loosen the center screw first and bring the slur cock in 
back of the end screw. Then move that end of the 
falling bar back to the inserted sinker, and fasten 
Repeat the operations at the other end of the falling bar, 
and then lock the center clamping screw. We have 
found that when these directions are carefully followed 
and the needles are right, we rarely require a correction 
of more than a nick to obtain correct stocking length. 

Knitters often lengthen their stockings by adding a 
nick or two on the slur cock when they find their lengths 
uneven. We sometimes find they have moved the falling 
bars in this way by repeating. In one extreme case th 
knitter moved the falling bar forward to lengthen hi: 
stocking ; and then, finding it too long, he turned bac! 
on the slur cock until he noticed the stocking was longer 
on one side for no apparent cause. It required 25 nick 
to bring his slur cock up to the universal gage. 

The universal gage shown in the drawing is light 1 
weight and can be easily carried in a hand kit box. It 
design permits it to be used on full-fashioned footer 
without the removal of the transfer mechanism. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN IMPREGNATION OF 


Lextiles with Latex 


By W. J. R. Hauser 


HE general use of rubber latex in 
combination with textiles is prob- 
ably as old as our entire knowledge 
f the existence of rubber. We find ref- 
erences to coating, water-proofing, and 
loubling of fabrics with rubber latex in 
narratives of the first French and Spanish 
explorers of South America, dating back 
to the first years of the sixteenth century. 
\Waterproofed garments and a type of 
canvas shoe produced by the West Indian 
natives with the use of rubber latex were 
ought to Europe in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. In 1759 the government of Para 
resented to the king of Portugal a water- 
roofed suit manufactured by spreading 
itex onto a fabric base and allowing it to 
ry by exposing it to the sun. 
It seems rather surprising that under 
ese circumstances latex has not been 
ised to a far greater extent in combina- 
on with textiles than it has up to the 
resent time. However, in the past, 
iere has been one point which sometimes 
is been mentioned as a most serious 
rawback when using latex. More re- 
ently the combined knowledge of latex 
nd colloidal chemistry has enabled the 
ving of this problem and has removed 
e obstacles in the way of using latex for 
pregnating, waterproofing, and other 
rocesses in combination with textiles. 
[f latex or latex compounds are applied 
the fabric, the resultant rubber film can 
peeled off the fabric base more or less 
mpletely and fairly easily. Again, if 
ain latex of suitable concentration, 
hich may or may not contain vulcanizing 
gredients, etc., is used for impregnation 
irposes, all we get is a more or less uni- 
rm coating but no penetration of the 
bber into the inside of the fiber. Since 
‘ rubber deposited from latex has prac- 
ly no penetrating ability, any uneven- 
ss of the fabric surface will be accen- 
ited, thus producing a surface which 
npared with a fabric rubberized with 
soline cements has a rough and unsatis- 
tory finish. Further, the finished prod- 
t will be of a somewhat harsh feel and 
ll not permit the application of those 
ishing methods which generally give the 


he accompanying article is abstracted from a 

ver read before the meeting of the New York 
ip of the American Chemical Society, Rub- 
Division, Dec. 14, 1932, and printed in the 
10, 1933 issue of the Rubber Age. 
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Fig. 1. Result of treating a 
six-thread cotton cord first 
with latex and then with 
sulphuric acid—the cotton, 
which was only covered but 
not actually impregnated, 
has been completely removed 
by the acid. 





Fig. 2. Result of treating a 


cotton cord first with latex 
containing a small amount 
of wetting agent and then 
with sulphuric acid—impreg- 
nation is improved but the 
single strands making up the 
cord have been removed by 
the acid. 





Fig. 3. Result of treating a 
similar cord first with latex 


containing an _ increased 
amount of wetting agent and 
then with sulphuric acid—in 
this case impregnation is 
complete, and the cord 
undamaged. 


finished goods the required velvet-like feel. 

In recent years, however, considerable 
progress in the chemistry of fibrous mate- 
rials, as well as in the knowledge of latex 
in general, has been made; and conse- 
quently we are today not only in posses- 
sion of substances which when added to 
latex in very small quantities will con- 
siderably change its colloidal dispersa- 
bility, thus leading to considerably in- 
creased penetrability, but we have also 
learned how to open the fibers to an ex- 
tent which will allow the rubber from 
rubber latex to penetrate more readily. 

Our laboratory has been able to ascer- 
tain that the degree of impregnability de- 
pends largely on the surface tension of 
the applied latex. Increased penetrability 
is therefore obtained if substances of high 
surface activity are added to the latex, 
such as certain wetting agents of the 
Nekal types. Substances which besides 
have an opening-up effect on the fiber 
itself or which have a dissolving influence 
on the water-repelling properties of cer- 
tain ingredients present in the fiber are 
even better. The accompanying illustra- 
tions show clearly the way in which these 
wetting agents increase the penetrating 
power of latex. 

The fact should be noted that experi- 
ments have shown that it is not the same 
whether the wetting agent is added to the 
latex compound or whether the wetting 
agent is used prior to the treatment. In 
the latter case, although fairly satisfac 
tory impregnation can be obtained, the re 
sult is not comparable with the impregna- 
tion achieved when mixing the wetting 
agent with the latex. An exception to 
this rule, however, seems to be the wet- 
ting material Igepon T. It has been found 
that this wetting agent will, in contrast 
to the behavior of Igepon AP, give a 
more or less complete impregnation if the 
fiber to be impregnated is soaked in a 
diluted Igepon T solution prior to its 
treatment with the latex compound. 

The experiments mentioned have been 
carried out with the impregnation of 
single cords, or woven fabrics of com 
paratively loose weaving, and not to 
great thickness. However, there are cer 
tain processes which promise to overcome 
these difficulties and allow impregnation 
of densely woven, thick fabrics. 
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Commumty Activities 


DURING DEPRESSION YEARS 





Girls’ Reserve Club of Avondale Mills received by Pres. Hoover at White House, Aug. 3, 1932 


SPITE the recent tendency to eliminate all 

“non-essential” expenditures in industrial or- 

ganizations, many of the welfare and social serv- 
ice activities in textile mill communities, particularly in 
the South, have not been abandoned. Conditions of the 
last two years, during which unemployment has become 
a problem of greater concern, have intensified the need 
for constructive community programs. Avondale Mills, 
operating several large plants in Alabama, have placed 
greater emphasis than ever before upon the human 
relations phase of their business, and offer an excellent 
example of an organization motivated by the highest con 
cepts of social responsibility. 

Under the able management of Donald Comer, presi- 
dent, together with his three brothers and T. H. Rennie, 
vice-presidents, Avondale Mills have developed and 
maintained during the last several years an extensive 


program of social, educational and recreational activities 
in the several mill villages. The continuation of this pro- 
gram, the primary purpose of which is the development 
of better citizens, has not been retarded by the economic 


] 


depression. Quite the contrary, new community projects 


have been undertaken, and greater opportunities have 
been provided for improvement and_ self-expression 





Staff of Drummond-Fraser Hospital, 


Ala., wher: 


oe 

S ylacauga, 
, 

employees receive free or low-cost 


woaical fo . 
medical attention 


The company has not created a separate “social service 
department,” but the ranking mill executive in each com- 
munity takes an active interest in the many activities for 
employees and their families. Every effort is made to 
preserve an atmosphere conducive to independence of 
thought, and to eliminate every indication of company 
domination, so that employees will have complete confi- 
dence in the sincerity of purpose of the management in 





One of several kindergarten groups 
at Avondale Mills 


undertaking projects which have been criticized as being 
“paternalistic” in nature. The community program at 
Sylacauga, Ala., where Avondale Mills have four major 
plants, represents the most diverse and extensive plan 
of any in the group. 

The public schools at Sylacauga, as at all the other 
communities in the Avondale group, are under the control 
and direction of county school authorities, but are sup- 
plemented by an appropriation from the mills. Kinder- 
gartens are maintained in conjunction with the various 
schools. 

The social and recreational activities, including camp- 
ings and outings, have been expanded during the last two 
or three years. An innovation along this line is an annual 


trip to the Gulf Coast, near Panama City, Fla., where 
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the company recently purchased property for a permanent 
‘amp on the beach. This summer outing, which is made 
by small groups of employees at a time, costs the indi- 


vidual nothing more than the loss of his time at the mill. 


[ransportation, food and other necessities of the trip are 
urnished by the company. In addition to the new beach 
amp, the mills own Camp Brownie, which was built in 
926 on the Coosa River, and which is available for 
veek-end outings and other parties throughout the year. 

Playgrounds facilities and swimming pools have been 
xtended and improved during the last few months. 
ompetitive athletics are encouraged and teams are usu 
lly entered in the Southern Textile Basketball Tourna 
ient, at Greenville, S. C., which the boys from the 
sevelle plant, Alexander City, Ala., won in 1931. Each 
ull in the Avondale group has two or more bands in 
harge of full-time instructors. 

Nothing represents the spirit behind the Avondale 





Girl’s Reserve Club boating on Coosa River near 
Camp Brownie maintained for operatives and their 
families 


ills community program more than the attention de- 
ted to medical care of employees and members of their 
milies. At Sylacauga, where about 1,500 people are 
ployed in the mills, the Drummond-Fraser Hospital 
s built in 1917 and recently remodelled. This hospital 
fully equipped with X-ray, radium, operating and 
trical facilities and, while having only 50-bed capac- 
is on the accredited list of the American College of 
irgeons. The staff includes a medical director, a resi- 
nt physician, two dentists and several graduate nurses. 
dical attention is available free or at nominal cost to 
the people of the village. 
he school nurse visits the schools daily. All children 
vaccinated against smallpox and those under nine 
rs of age are inoculated against diptheria. The day 
rsery is an important part of the hospital. Here the 
ies of working mothers are carefully tended, bathed 
| given a balanced diet under proper supervision. The 
pany also maintains a drug store, operated on a cash 
s, which furnishes medicine at cost. 
cial life at Sylacauga centers in Beverly Hall, a 
ous community building, with assembly rooms, game 
ns with ping-pong table, football, bowling and other 
or sports. One of the recent installations is a can- 
outfit which was utilized last fall by the women of 
community to can thousands of quarts of fruits and 
etables. There are domestic science and sewing clubs 
adult women at which they learn to make clothing, 
ns, furniture covers, draperies and fancy quilts. 
village improvement and beautification received in- 
ised attention last year. About 4,000 crepe myrtles 
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Senior girls swimming class at Lake Louise main- 
tained at Sylacauga for employees and their families 


and various kinds of shade trees were planted along the 
streets and around the cottages. Large numbers of shrubs 
and flowers were planted throughout the village. The 
company now maintains a nursery of five acres at 
Sylacauga, with thousands of hedge plants, poplars, 
weeping willows, cedars, crepe myrtles, water oaks, and 
a multitude of shrubs and flowers. Prizes are awarded 
to the families having the best planned and most attac- 
tive yards in various sections of the village. The com- 
pany also has a greenhouse which is used for plant 
breeding. 

Other outside enterprises at Sylacauga include a dairy 
farm with more than 100 cows and a poultry farm of 
11,000 white leghorn hens. Milk, butter and eggs are 
furnished to employees at cost. There is an ice plant and 
a modern steam laundry at Sylacauga and at two other 
mills in the group. These are operated, either with no 
profit or at a loss, and are provided solely as a conven- 
ience for people of the mill communities. One of the 
more recent additions to the community facilities at Pell 
City is a combination kindergarten, day nursery and 
nurses’ home. This building has been furnished with 
modern equipment and serves a real need in the village. 

Only a visit to the various communities in the Avon- 
dale Mills group could give an adequate impression of 
the splendid work being done by this progressive or- 
ganization. The younger generation receives first con- 
sideration, as the Comers are building for the future, but 
the adult workers likewise have many advantages that 
are not available in the average mill town. Vocational 
evening classes are maintained as several plants and all 
employees are encouraged to prepare themselves for 
greater opportunities. 





Group of workers from Eva Jane Mills cloth room, 
wearing cotton uniforms 
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U/mt Heaters 





FIND INCREASING USE IN TEXTILE MILLS 


By Charles L. Hubbard 


@in recent years unit heaters have gained favor for 
heating certain types of mill buildings—as, for example, 
single-story structures of saw-tooth construction. Where 
they are applicable, unit heaters have a number of im- 
portant advantages. In the present article Mr. Hubbard 
lists some of these desirable features; in a subsequent 
article he will describe the construction of several types 
of unit heaters and discuss the way in which they should 
he installed and operated to give best results. 


EXTILE mills, in the past, have been heated 

both by direct radiation and central hot-blast sys- 

tems, the latter making use of large centrifugal 
fans and elaborate duct arrangements for distributing 
the warm air throughout the building. When properly 
installed, these methods have given satisfactory results 
in most cases, and are still in general use in a majority 
of the older plants. They are open to certain objections, 
however, and have been gradually superseded in recent 
years by the unit heater, particularly in the case of new 
construction. 

Among the advantages of unit heaters are that they 
minimize heat stratification, interference with lighting 
in buildings with saw-tooth roof construction, and over- 
heating of operatives. In addition they obviate large 
amounts of radiating surface and complicated piping 
systems. Further, the cost of installation and operation 
1s comparatively low. 


Many Advantages 


Unit heaters do not require built-in flues and extensive 
luct systems for distributing the warm air; and therefore 
lend themselves readily to changes in plant arrangement 
which may occur from time to time. Also, they over- 
come the drafts experienced when air is discharged at 
a high velocity from jets located at a comparatively large 
number of points. Heat stratification, which occurs to 
a marked degree in buildings heated by some of the 
older methods, causes a considerable difference in tem- 
perature between the lower and upper parts of the room. 
This difference commonly amounts to 2° F. or more per 
toot in height as found by observation in many indus- 
trial plants. 

This condition, which, of course, produces over- 
heating near the ceiling of one-story buildings and on 
the top floor of multi-story buildings, results in dis- 
comfort to the occupants and waste of heat. A _ high 
temperature in contact with the roof increases both 
transmission and leakage of heat; and since the air 
movement is slowly upward for the most part, it is 
necessary to carry this high temperature at the ceiling 
in order to force sufficient heat to the lower part of 
the room for the comfort of the operators 
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the case of a one-story building, 16 ft. high. 


let us take 


Assuming 
a floor temperature of 68° F., and a rise of 2° F. per 
foot in height, we will get a temperature of 100° F. at 
the roof. By means of properly installed unit heaters 
it should be possible to reduce the rise to 1° F. per foot 
at the most, giving a roof temperature of only 84° F. 

It can be shown by a simple mathematical calculation 
that for the average heating season this reduction in 
ceiling temperature should cut down the transmission 
loss through the roof approximately 40%, in the case 
of ordinary saw-tooth construction. To this saving may 
be added a certain amount for the reduction in leakage, 
due to the reduced flue effect caused by the lower aver- 
age room temperature. In addition to the advantages 
mentioried above, it should be noted that a more even 
room temperature increases the comfort and efficiency 
of the operatives, which is a matter of still greater im- 
portance. 

With properly located and adjusted unit heaters, the 
entire air content of the occupied zone is kept in motion 
at a comfortable velocity, thus producing an even dis- 
tribution of heat and providing the necessary air move- 
ment which is now considered one of the essential 
factors of good ventilation. During the summer, when 
heat is shut off, the fans may still be operated, thus 
producing an appreciable cooling effect at sligkt ex- 
pense. This effect may be increased by installing a 
refrigerating system and circulating cold water or brine 
through the heaters. 

Another advantage of unit heaters is the comparatively 
short time required for heating up in the morning. Ex- 
perience shows that most industrial buildings equipped 
with these units can be brought up to the desired tem- 
perature, even in the coldest weather, in approximately 
| hr., thus saving from 14 to 2 hr. of maximum heating 
load, as compared with the older method. 


Lower Initial Cost 


Usually the more effective and economical a machine 
proves to be under operating conditions, the greater the 
initial cost. Unit heaters, however, are an exception to 
this rule, and cost considerably less to install than the 
older types of heating systems. This is due largely 
to the high efficiency of the heating surface, which ranges 
from 1,000 to 2,000 B.t.u., or an average of 1,500 B.t.u 
per square foot of surface per hour. Again, the whole 
outfit is factory built, ready to set up, which results in 
a considerable saving in labor. 

Under ordinary conditions the saving in first cost will 
run from 10 to 50% as compared with direct heating, 
depending upon local factors which may vary in indi- 
vidual cases. In a large single-story building, with saw 
tooth roof, having approximately 100,000 sq.ft. of floor 
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rea, an estimated saving of about $25,000 was made 
ver that required for direct heating. This was due, 
lot only to the factors already mentioned, but because 
f a higher possible operating pressure (50 lb.) which 
ermitted smaller piping and lighter loads to be sup- 
orted by the roof construction. On account of their 
implicity, less expensive type of fan employed, and the 
ibsence of foundations and distributing ducts, unit 
eaters cost less to install than do central hot-blast 
ystems. 


Operating Costs Low 


As regards cost of operation, it is considered safe to 
unt on a saving of 10 to 25%, based on results ob- 
ained in many plants where this method of heating has 
een thoroughly tested. In a large Eastern manufactur- 
ng plant some sixteen buildings of the usual mill con- 
struction were changed over from direct coils and fan- 

blast systems to unit heaters with gratifying results, both 
is to comfort and economy. 

Tests were conducted over a period of several weeks 
n order to make a comparison of the steam consumption 
n similar buildings equipped with first-class direct- 
eating systems. The results showed savings ranging 
from 28 to 39% in favor of the unit heaters, the higher 
igure being obtained in the milder weather of December 
is compared with January, thus showing the benefits of 
the more accurate thermostatic control. Unit heaters 
ire shallow, and as no distributing ducts are employed, 
specially designed propeller fans are commonly used, 
vhich handle large volumes of air with a comparatively 
small power input. 

When it is desired to keep the number of units at a 
minimum, and drive the warm air long distances, higher 
pressures and velocities are required, which may in- 
licate a centrifugal fan for the best results. Both 
types have their particular fields, although the propeller 
‘an is more generally used for the average conditions 
| heating than formerly was the case. 

[t is interesting to note that the catalog of a well- 
nown maker of unit heaters states that the propeller 

n designed for this particular work has an efficiency 

ual to most centrifugal fans up to a pressure of 4-in. 

iter column, while the cost of construction is much 
ess than for a centrifugal fan of the same capacity. It 
also stated in the same catalog that the fan used for 

e of the company’s heaters will deliver 15,000 cu.ft. 

1.1 b.hp. 

[he same concern rates a centrifugal fan, 

livering the same quantity of air through a 

ict system under the resistance ordinarily 

ind in factory heating, at 7 hp. This item 
ne is worth considering in buildings to 
uch the unit heater is adapted. In normal 
lustrial plants the cost of power to drive 
it heater fans will rarely amount to more 
in 5 to 15% of the cost of steam con- 
ised if live steam is supplied directly from 


Unit heaters are 

installed in 

drawing and 

roving room of 

this modern cot- 
ton mill 
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the boiler. In plants where byproduct exhaust is em- 
ployed, this basis of comparison will evidently not hold 


Rating of Unit Heaters 


Unit heaters are commonly rated by the number ot 
B.t.u. which they will give out when recirculating air 
within the room under stated conditions of air tem 
perature and steam pressure. As the effectiveness ot 
the radiating surface, air velocity, etc., varies with dif 
ferent makes and types of heaters, it is usually best to 
state the requirements, and let the manufacturers 
determine the size and arrangement of the equipment 
to be used. Most catalogs give the volume of air moved 
at different fan speeds within the normal range, the 
temperature rise, B.t.u. per hour, and the equivalent 
direct radiation when the air is recirculated at normal 
room temperatures. If fresh air is taken in from out 
side, the heat required for warming this to the norma! 
temperature of the room must be taken into considera 
tion, and most catalogs give tabulated data for this 
condition also. 

With unit heaters 1 sq.ft. of heater surface is 
equivalent to about 6 sq.ft. of direct radiation in heat 
ing capacity when the air is returned to the heater at 
a temperature of 60° F., and a steam pressure of 5 Ib 
is carried on the system. In general, it is best to limit 
the delivery temperature, under maximum heating con 
ditions, to about 130° F. in order to prevent stratifica 
tion and overheating in the upper part of the room 
Large volumes of air at moderate temperatures produce 
a more even distribution of heat than the reverse. It 
we assume a heating range from 60° F. room temper 
ature to 120° F. delivery (120 — 60) + 55 = 1.1 B.t.u 
will be given out by each cubic foot of air in cooling 
from 120° to 60° F. (1 B.t.u. being required to raise 
the temperature of 1 cu.ft. of air 55° F.). Hence, for 
an inside temperature of 65 to 70° F., it is safe to 
assume that 1 cu.ft. of air should be passed through the 
heater for each B.t.u. lost from the building by trans 
mission and leakage. 

The velocity of discharge commonly runs from 1,000 
to 2,000 ft. per minute, depending upon the type of fan 
employed and the floor area it is desired to supply from 
a single heater. The latter varies widely, and roughly 
may be said to run from 2,000 to 10,000 sq.ft., depending 
upon circumstances. Heating units are made in a wide 


range of sizes, the capacitites running up to 1,000,000 
B.t.u. or more per hour in some cases. 











General view of Amer- 
ican plant of Wuliam 
Hollins & Co. of Eng- 
land, in Forestdale, R. I. 
Below: Four new fancy 
yarn-dyed patterns. 


American Branch 


IS ENGLISH 


? to this time the news has concerned establish- 

ment of branch plants in Canada, Australia, and 

elsewhere, by American manufacturers. Now 
however, motivated by the desire to get on the right side 
of the tariff wall and, at the same time, secure closer 
contact with the American market, one of the major 
Knglish textile companies—the first to make such a move 
since the start of the World War—has established, 
and is now operating, a plant in this country. 

The parent company in this case is William Hollins & 
Co., Ltd., operating mills in Nottingham, Radford, 
Mansfield, Huddersfield, and Glasgow, all in Great 
Britain ; the scene of the American venture is Forestdale, 
R. I.; and the products are “Viyella’ and “Clydella”’ 
fabrics. Present equipment Draper 
looms, 10 Crompton & Knowles dobby looms and the 
necessary dyeing and finishing machinery. 

To tell the story chronologically, officials of William 
Hollins & Co. visited this country in October, 1931, and 
purchased the mill formerly run by the Forestdale Mfg. 
Co.; the machinery having been previously sold. The 
first move, under the direction of George H. Perkins 
of Boston, consulting engineer, was to rehabilitate the 
buildings and draw up plans for machinery installation. 

The walls of the mill were in good condition but it 
was necessary to reconstruct some of the floors, repair 
roofs, arrange drains for the wet-finishing machinery, 
repair the boilers and change over from coal to oil, ar- 
range for the distribution of steam and power, check 
over the two 275-hp. hydro-electric turbines and _ install 
a filtration and settling plant. 


consists of 50 


Among the interesting 





FIRM’S ANSWER TO TARIFF 


engineering items was the utilization of an old, stone- 
lined canal under the mill in the construction of settling 
and storage basins for the water. 

The yarn-dyeing and piece-goods finishing equipment 
was imported from England and erection started about 
May, 1932. By August the plant was in operation. In 
laying out the mill provision was made for future ex- 
pansion. Under present plans it is expected that spin- 
ning equipment will be installed in about a year (yarn is 
now imported ) and additional looms added at some later 
date as conditions warrant. In fact it has just been 
decided to install twelve more dobby looms to take care of 
the demand, which has necessitated night operation of 
many of the looms. 

The fabrics produced are 3 0z., 36 in. wide, and are 
definitely placed in the quality range; ‘“Viyella” retail- 
ing for about $1.60 to $1.90 per yard and “Clydella” for 
about $1.15. Perhaps their most distinctive feature is 
that they are guaranteed against shrinkage; any goods 
being replaced if returned. The pre-shrinking is ac 
complished by a special finishing process controlled by 
the company. 

About 80% of the production finds its way into dress 
goods, the balance going into men’s shirts and pajamas. 
infant’s wear, etc. The lines cover a wide variety of 
plain and dobby weaves in both yarn and piece dyes and 
it is planned to bring out a new line about every six 
months. Outside of a few isolated specialties, no fabrics 
are now imported from the parent company as produc 
tion in the United States is sufficient to supply th 
demand. The selling organization, however, continues 
to handle the imported “V1 
yella” hand-knitting yarns 

Whether other foreig: 
concerns producing special 
ties will follow the lead o: 
the Hollins organization 11 
establishing an America 
plant only time and_ the 
tariff can tell. 
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Hostery Cost Accounts, by 


a Stephen F. 
3 Russell; Issac Pitman & Sons, 2 West 
3 45th St., New York. Price $3. 

, This book covers adequately the methods 
4 determining costs in the hosiery mill. 


ibjects treated include wage-payment sys- 
ms, control of purchases, departmental 
sts, losses on imperfect goods, final cost 

styles, and tying-in of cost accounts 
ith general accounts. While cost figures 
re based on English currency, the methods 

cost finding advocated by the author 
e applicable to American hosiery mills. 


SEMI-ANNUAL Report ON X-RAY 
\WorK ON TEXTILE FIBERS, by Wayne A. 
Session. Published by the Textile 
Foundation, Commerce Bldg., Washing- 
ton, Dt £. 

\ complete literature survey of articles 
rtaining to X-ray work on textiles. 


RST 


)EVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN INDUSTRIES; 


By J. G. Glover and W. B. Cornell; 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York; 932 
pages; $6.00. 

In this book is unfolded the thrilling 
tory of the development of American 
lustry. It covers 39 major industries of 


United States, giving in each case the 
resent position, raw materials, manufac- 
turing centers, methods of procuring mate- 
ls, manufacturing, by-products, market- 
competition, financing, legislation, 
ternal organization of a typical company, 

| a historical summary. One chapter 
devoted to each industry except the 





textile industry which has been given two 
chapters as it seemed appropriate to include 
a brief discussion of the industrial revolu- 
tion. The book should interest every in- 
dustrialist. 


Snow Crystats, by Bentley and Humph- 
rey; McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York; $10.00. 

This collection of 2,000 photomicrographs 
of snow flakes represents the life-time 
work of Mr. Bentley. The beauty and in- 
finite variety of the crystal forms make 
the volume a mine of inspiration for the 
designer. The pictures were carefully 
selected from Mr. Bentley’s collection with 
this purpose in mind. The printing is on 
high grade coated paper. 


Business Literature 


Rubber. The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, O. Reprint of 
Chemical Resistance of 
gineering Material’ 
A.S.T.M. 


Rubber 
paper on “The 
Rubber as an En- 
delivered before the 


. NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Wax. Halowax Corp., New York. 
cular describing the properties 
of “Halowax” waxes and oils. 

Dyestuffs. General Dyestuff Corp., New 
York. Color card illustrating Celliton, 
Celliton Fast, Cellit, Cellit Fast dyestuffs 
and Cellitazols on cellulose acetate. 

Electrical Equipment. General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y. Booklet contain- 
ing reprints of advertising concerning sav- 
ings effected by the installation of modern 
equipment. 


Cir- 
and uses 


Dyestuffs. General Dyestuff Corp., 
New York. Card showing colored re- 
sists with Rapidogen dyestuffs under 
aniline black. 

Drives. The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., 


Dayton, Ohio. Catalog No. 105 containing 
complete engineering data and description 
on cog-belt drives. 

Dye Jigg. Rice, 
Worcester, Mass. 
proved dye jigg. 

Steam Tables. The Superheater Co., New 
York. Handbook with tables on the prop- 
erties of saturated and superheated steam 
and containing a Mollier diagram. 

Testing Apparatus. The Linde Air Prod- 
ucts Co., New York. Booklets describing 
the “Oxweld” portable tensile testing ma- 
chine and the extensometer. 

Motors. The Lincoln Electric Co., Cleve- 
land. Circular containing description and 
engineering data on the Type D. “Linc- 
Weld” motor. 

Silk Throwing. 


Barton & Fales, 
Circular describing 


Inc., 
im- 


The Atwood Machine 
Co., Stonington, Conn. Booklet showing 
the principal items in the Atwood line of 
silk and rayon throwing machinery. 

Pumps. De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Trenton, N. J. Catalog describing a 
rotary displacement oil pump. 

Tachometer. The Foxboro Co., Foxboro, 
Mass. Circular describing the new six- 
range hand tachometer with capacity up 
to 30,000 r.p.m. 

Rope Drives. Gates Rubber Co., 
Engineering data on ‘Vulco” 
drives. 


Denver. 
quarter turn 


BUSINESS NEWS 


Kk. F. Houcuton & Co., Philadelphia, 
inufacturers of oils and leathers, have 
iounced the appointment of H. J. 


ildron as southern sales manager with 
dquarters at 514 First National Build- 
Charlotte, N. C. Robert J. Maxwell, 
merly of Greenville, S. C., has been 
med assistant southern sales manager 
1 headquarters at 525 Rhodes Haverty 
ilding, Atlanta. With the rearrange- 
nt of territories in the South, D. L. 
ylie will work from the Charlotte office, 
le J. M. Keith will have headquarters 
Greensboro, N. C. J. A. Brittain will 
er Alabama and part of Georgia, with 
dquarters in Birmingham, while Porter 
wn will cover Chattanooga territory. 


‘DUSTRIAL AROMATICS Division. of 
\UDAN-DELAWANNA, INc., New York, 
appointed John M. Pokorny of Allen- 
n, Pa. to represent it in the textile 
stry in North Eastern Pennsylvania. 
Pokorny will operate from Allentown. 
iudan-Delawanna, Inc. are offering 
O-Dors, aromatic materials to de- 
ize all types of finished goods. 


ENERAL MARKETING COUNSELORS, INC., 
West 42d St., New York, with offices 

in Chicago, Milwaukee and Des 
ines, has been formed for the purpose 
making available to manufacturers, 
le associations, advertising agencies and 
lishers a comprehensive market research 
consulting service. The organization 
eaded by Jean F. Carroll, former direc- 
of the bureau of market analysis of 
Meredith Publishing Co. 
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WiLLiAM W. Donce has resigned as man- 
aging editor of Product Engineering, a 
McGraw-Hill publication, to act as advisor 
on product design and as eastern repre- 
sentative for a group of outstanding indus- 
trial artists and designers: Joseph Sinel, 
Lucian Bernhard and Helen Dryden. All 
three artists have achieved international 
recognition in the field of textile design, 
product design and redesign, packaging, 
posters, trade marks and other forms of 
industrial art. Headquarters have been 
established in the McGraw-Hill Building, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, but each 
artist will maintain his individual studio. 


Myers & Extiorr Co. has been formed 
at High Point, N. C., to manufacture a 
newly patented singeing machine. W. L. 
Myers, assistant superintendent of the High 
Point Yarn Mill and I. L. Elliott, mechani- 
cal engineer, are the principals. 


W. A. ParpnueE of High Point, N. C., 
has joined the technical sales force of the 
Quaker Chemical Products Corp., Con- 
shohocken, Pa. Mr. Pardue will be district 
manager in the States of North and South 
Carolina with headquarters at High Point. 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND Co., New York, 
has decided to capitalize its experience in 
credit and merchandising, by entering the 
factoring field. Philip Osborne, for many 
years with Morton H. Meinhard & Co., 
has joined the firm to develop the factoring 
end of the business. 


Frank R. TowLe, treasurer and general 
manager of Willcox & Gibbs, New York, 


was guest of honor at an informal meeting 
on Mar. 1 in celebration of 30 years con- 
nection with the firm. The staff presented 
him was a sun-dial to commemorate the 
event. 


W. F. Fancourt & Co., Philadelphia, 
announce the appointment of Dr. K. A. 
Pelikan to their laboratory staff in charge 
of research and development work. 


D. T. Hanpock, consulting engineer of 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Phila- 
delphia, spoke on stainless steel before a 
joint meeting of Philadephia chapters of 
four technical societies at the Elks Hotel 
on Feb. 23. His company held an exhibit 
of stainless steel alloys in conjunction with 
the meeting. 


Dun & Brapstreet, Inc., New York, 
will be formed as result of a merger of 
the two credit reporting firms. R. G. Dun 
& Co. will acquire all the assets and busi- 
ness of the Bradstreet Co. and subsidiaries, 
preliminary to the change of name. A. D. 
Whiteside, president of R. G. Dun & Co., 
and other officers of that company will con- 
tinue in charge after the change of name. 


R. & H. CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT of 
E. I. pu Pont p—E Nemours & Co., INc., 
Wilmington, Del., has opened a Charlotte, 
N. C., office at 300 West First Street, with 
R. M. Levy as manager. Mr. Levy was 
formerly in charge of R. & H. peroxygen 
sales in the New York office. Assisting 
Mr. Levy on sales are LeRoy Kennette, 
J. C. Robertson and C. D. Potter, bleach- 
ing experts. 
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THIS DEPARTMENT— 


offers a new subject for discussion 
each month and gives readers’ com- 
ments on problems introduced in pre- 
vious issues. The subject opened in 
January 1s closed and a summary of 
contributed ideas is given on opposite 
page. Overseers and others are wn- 
vited to discuss the subject presented 
under the heading “Machine Lubri- 
cation Responsibility’ and other 
questions brought up in the super’s 
talks. Letters accepted and published 
will be paid for without regard to 
length. Brevity is desirable. 


v 


Back Alley Weaving 


[iditoer, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

There are several advantages in the plan 
of weaving from the back alleys. <A great 
many warp faults which would in time 
cause a warp break, if the loom is allowed 
to run, can be corrected by the weaver 
without stopping the loom if she is walking 
up amd down the back alleys observing the 
condition of the warp as it comes off the 
beam and passes over the whip roll. 
Tangled ends can be straightened out, little 
balls of sizing can be cut off, loose ends 
can be removed and many other troubles 
which cause warp breakage can be cor- 
rected before the warp end ever breaks 
if the weaver is walking up and down the 
back alley and can pause a minute at this 
warp or that one to make these minor 
corrections. Occasionally it is necessary 
for the weaver to stop the loom in order 
to correct a really bad fault and that is 
the reason that a third shipper handle on 
the back ot the loom has been added, be- 
cause she can start the loom from that 
point and not have to walk around in front. 


Wace 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

The system of requiring weavers to work 
in the back alleys appears to me to be 
wrong in principle as well as in practice. 
It is difficult to find any real reason why 
only the warp should be watched, the fill- 
ing and the woven cloth being left to the 
wind. Bill and Pete both agree than on 
fancy goods there is not much to say for 
the new system, but Pete claims that on 
sheeting and print cloth it seems to be 
pretty good. In order to settle this ques- 
tion, it 6 necessary first to determine which 
causes the most defects in a plain woven 
cloth—warp or filling. In weaving plain 
goods of ordinary construction on an auto- 
matic loom it is the filling that causes the 
most defects. 

It is difficult to understand why Pete ts 
so anxious to remove possible causes of 
end breakage, slubs, and gouts in the warp, 
while at the same time at the front of the 
loom the cloth may be woven with broken 
picks, double picks, kinks, filling slugs, cut 
filling on selvages, skips, pull-ins, uneven 
weaving and a multitude of other defects 
which can be seen only at the front of the 
loom and which would cause as poor qual- 
ity, if not worse, as that caused by the de- 
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verseers 





MACHINE LUBRICATION 


HE mechanical department has reported another motor 

failure caused by insufficient lubrication,” said Superintend- 
ent Chase by way of opening the overseers’ meeting. “In this 
case, as in several other instances of motor failures and machine 
break-downs that have occurred in the plant during the last year 
or two, the trouble was due to somebody’s carelessness. Unfor- 
tunately, our master mechanic couldn't get here for the meeting 
this morning, because of an emergency repair job that demands his 
attention in the shop. He has suggested, however, that all ma- 
chine lubrication be placed under his direct supervision, placing 
this responsibility in his department. Do you think this plan 
would be an improvement on our present system whereby each 
overseer is responsible for lubrication in his department? Let’s 
consider this suggestion and decide whether or not we should make 
the change.” 

‘Good lubrication is about the most important part of machin 
ery maintenance,’ Pete declared. “The master mechanic, more 
than anyone else, is anxious to prevent machine break-downs for 
emergency repair jobs always bring him a few gray hairs. There 
is no question in my mind but that all motors and line shafting 
should be lubricated by the mechanical department. In addition, 
since we have been thinking about this problem, I am convinced 
that it would be desirable for all machinery lubrication to be under 
the master mechanic's supervision. Then the overseers can de- 
vote their entire time to production problems for, being relieved of 
the responsibility of machinery lubrication, they can depend upon 
the mechanical department to keep the machinery i in good running 








fects which Pete attempts to avoid by Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 
working in the back alley. We believe that weaving in the back alle) 
What does the weaver do when he dis-_ is the only way to weave. For the last six 
covers a “possible cause for end breakage”? years we have been trying to teach all ou: 
Does he stop the loom to remove this weavers to work in the back alley and w: 
“possible cause’ or does he remove it have been very successful with this under 
while the loom is running? If the loom taking, except with some of the old-tim 
is running when this is done, can he be weavers that we are obliged to emplo\ 
certain that he is not causing creepers or from time to time. 
skips in front of the loom by slackening the By having the weaver work in the bac 
thread he is working on? Perhaps a very alley he can get more production from his 
good weaver could do this without pro- loom with less seconds. The reason fo! 
ducing a defect in the fabric, but I doubt this is, as follows: Working in the bac 
it. If the weaver stops the loom to remove alley as much as _ possible, the weaver 
the possible cause for end breakage, then will catch all bad work as it comes fror 
the purpose of back-alley weaving is de- the warp, before it reaches the harnes: 
feated, for the loom stop has not been Usually when they catch any bad wor! 


saved. coming up on the warp they can take the! 
It does not seem logical that an inspec- scissors and cut it out, or else straighte 

tion of the warp only would give better- it up without even stopping the loom. 

quality cloth than an inspection of the By weaving in the back alley the weave 


fabric while being woven. Certainly, more saves a lot of seconds, or prevents th 
defects in the cloth can be made in front loom from having to lose production wait 
of the loom than at the back. ing for the pick-out hand to pick out a ba 

Ivar MOoBERG place. Thus, as one can readily understan 
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order. This plan will show a 
saving in the amount of oil and 
grease required. I am strongly 
in favor of giving the master 
mechanic’s suggestion a trial.” 
“You fellows know, before I say anything,” asserted Bill, “that 
[ am opposed to such a change. In the first place, the machinery in 
each department must be oiled differently, and some machines need 
more oil than others. The overseer or second hand soon learns the 
peculiarities of machines under their care and, because they want 
the most efficient operation possible in their particular departments, 
they are going to see that every machine receives careful lubrica- 
tion. It isn’t a good idea to have somebody from the mechanical 
department fooling around your machinery all the time. As for 
the oiling of motors and line shafting, it might be a good idea to 
have the master mechanic look after that, but certainly not the 
lubrication of our productive equipment. Often an operative can 
tell when a bearing is running too warm and needs grease. If it’s 
the mechanical department’s job to do the oiling, he may pass up 
the dry bearing, and the first thing you know some real trouble 
will develop. Our present system hasn’t been fool proof, of 
course, but the change you propose would, in my estimation, result 
in conditions far worse than those we have to contend with now.” 


> Would you favor placing all machinery lubrication under the 
supervision of the master mechanic or plant engineer? Should the 
mechanical department be permitted to oil only the motors and line 
shafting? 


is an advantage to both the weaver weaver to go around the back, as 





to the mill. Lo G 
r, Overseers’ Round-Table: 
e back-alley method of weaving might 
atisfactory for the cotton textile in- 
y, but it would never do for either 
r rayon weaving. In my opinion, the 
er should spend most of his time in 
t of the loom, as in this way he can 
mperfections such as floats and barre 
s, and in high counts he can detect 
rawn ends. Under present methods of 
ing silk or rayon, there is little need 
e weaver to remain in the back alley, 
ere are very few slugs and dirty ends. 
ving the weaver remain in the back 
for any length of time would cause 
derable waste and imperfections due 
ving to pick back. Also there would 
large number of floats that would 


th the modern equipment -that we have 


there are only a few times during 
ntire day when it is necessary for a 
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majority of weavers can tie or piece their 
ends by reaching over the harness. I be- 
lieve that we should allow the weaver to 
use his own judgment, as he is being paid 
for good cloth and I am sure that every- 
one wants to eliminate seconds. With good 
warps and yarn made in the right way, 
there should be little need of going into the 
back alley. Let well enough alone. 
JouHn PIcONE 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

The back-alley weaver looking for blind 
ends or wild threads, as Pete calls them, 
has an advantage ordinarily. But when a 
battery filler is required to be continually 
starting looms that have been stopped by 
the feeler or filling fork, he is doing the 
work of the weaver, and the average bat- 
tery hand isn’t a competent weaver. Fol- 
lowing this practice we would soon have 
an excessive amount of thin places showing 
up on the cloth-inspection tables, along 
with double-shots and broken picks of fill- 


SUMMARY 


BACK-ALLEY WEAVING. Let- 
ters revealed the fact that the type 
of goods being woven to a large ex- 
tent determines whether or not the 
weaver should work in the back alley. 
Approximately 56% of the replies 
were opposed to having the weavers 
stay in the back alley, which included 
the opinion that it would not be prac- 
tical to follow this method in rayon 
and silk weaving; while about 44%, 
with tradition against them, were in 
favor of the plan. Improved quality, 
reduced loom stoppage and greater 
production per loom were cited as ad- 
vantages of the method of having 
weavers work in the back alley. . 


Vv 


ing, which are invariably branded as sec 
onds unless the inspector is able to pick 
out these bad places or “brush up” the 
thin places that naturally exist. 

I favor the practice of giving a weaver 
enough looms to keep him busy about 90% 
of the time, and allow him this extra time 
to find other imperfections and to report 
to the responsible person those that he isn’t 
able to remedy. This would be the means 
of reducing seconds and improving quality 
and, as in every other department, an al 
lowance should be made for the operatives 
to refresh themselves by a deviation of 
the routine. 

Last but not least, I do not think a back- 
alley weaver would make anything but dish 
cloths or something similar on a heavily 
harnessed pattern loom. 


F. L. Byrp 


Encouraging Thrift 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

It is the duty of the mill management 
to endeavor to instill a sense of thrift 
into the minds of its employees. It is a 
delicate subject, and must be handled with 
the utmost diplomacy, as the majority of 
workers will resent advice of this kind. 
However, the working people must learn 
to set a little aside for slack periods of 
employment, for unforeseen medical needs, 
for their children’s schooling, for insur- 
ance, investment, Christmas savings clubs, 
and other worthy needs. 

The mill heads should not give out this 
advice directly to the employees. I think 
they should cooperate with the local bank 
which will probably be the place where 
most of the workers cash their pay checks. 
Leaflets containing some thrift sugges 
tions, issued by the bank, and bearing the 
bank’s name, should be handed to the 
workers along with their pay. Some firms 
pay off in envelopes containing some such 
message. The bank will naturally suggest 
that the workers open savings accounts 
with it, and thus the institution will be 
repaid for its cooperation. 


W. F. P. 
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Cotton- Rayon ‘lwists 


Technical Editor: 

We should appreciate it very much if you 
could supply us with a rule that we could 
quickly use in calculating a price on a cot- 
ton and rayon twisted yarn. Take for 
instance: 150-denier rayon at 65c. per pound 
teristed with 18/1 carded yarn at l6c. a 
pound, in which you must take into con- 
sideration that there is more yardage to 
the rayon, and as a general rule in the 
finished product the rayon is twisted 
around the cotton more or less. (7984) 


Let us assume that there is 5% more 
length of rayon than of cotton. Probably 
the simplest method would be to use the 
cotton count equivalent to the denier of 
the rayon. A rayon of 150 denier is equiv- 
alent to 35.43s cotton. In one pound of 
each of these yarns, we have: 35.43x840 yd. 
of rayon and 18x840 yd. of cotton. 

If we take 18 lb. of rayon and 35.43 Ib. 
of cotton, we will have equal lengths of 
each yarn, not allowing for the rayon 
spiral effect. If the rayon is 5% longer 
than the cotton, it will require 5% more 
weight than expected, so we get 18x1.05 Ib. 
of rayon. We need for the combination 
under there circumstances : 


35.43 Ib. of cotton @ l6c. = 566.88c. 

18.90 Ib. of rayon @ 65c. = 1228.50c. 

54.33 Ib. of mix = 1795.38c. 
Then the mixture is worth 33.05c. per 
pound. 


The rule might be written in this way: 
(1) Take as many pounds of rayon as the 
count of the cotton and add the percentage 
due to extra length required in twisting. 
(2) Take as many pounds of cotton as the 
equivalent cotton count of the rayon. 
Find the cost of each of these weights; the 
sum of these costs is the cost of the total 
pounds. (4) Divide the total cost by the 
total weight to get the cost per pound. 


(3) 


v 


Stop Marks in Rayon Tape 


Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing samples of a rayon 
tape showing stop marks which appear on 
every piece in the loom when stopped off 
and which seem unable to overcome. 
The looms are 62-space cam looms with 
automatic warp let-off and single sword 
arms running at approximately 180 r.p.m. 
Everything appears to be perfectly tight 
on the looms with no lost motion, and we 
have equipped them with a shyer motion 
which raises the take-up pawl when stop- 
ping off the loom, but this does not elimi- 
nate the trouble. We shall be very grate- 
ful to you for any suggestions you can 
offer to help us overcome this defect. (7970) 


we 


When long, light looms, such as the 62- 
space type on which the material in ques- 
tion was made, are run at a speed as high 
as 180 picks per minute, they often produce 
defects in the webbing every time the loom 
is stopped, particularly in the tapes in the 
central portion of the loom. These defects 
usually take the form of thin places fol- 
lowed immediately by thick (that is, heavily 
72 


(596) 





picked) places that gradually thin out to 
the normal pickage. 

The cause generally is the bowing of the 
lay, due to the lightness of the lay and 
the high speed; and the remedy is to 
strengthen the lay with a sturdy angle iron 
at the back, or to incorporate additional 
crankshafts. Badly worn crankshafts bear- 
ings, however, will also cause the same de- 
fects. 

In the samples submitted the thin places 
are absent, due probably to the shyer mo- 
tion, but the thick places are quite promi- 
nent. We suggest inspecting the looms for 
bowing, or for worn bearings, and remedy- 
ing the defects accordingly. Running the 
looms at a greatly reduced speed may mini- 
mize the defect. 


v 


Coating Fabric with Bronze 


Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing a piece of fabric and 
should like to know how the bronze pow- 
der with which it is coated is applied. 

(7953) 


For extensive production you would need 
a backfilling machine, but for smaller lots 
you might coat the goods by hand, using 
a brush. The bronze powder is fixed by 
means of a nitrocellulose solution, made 
with a solvent, such as butyl acetate and 
butyl alcohol, or with Cellosolve. The 
pigment may be a regular bronze powder 
or, as is often the case, it may be alumi- 
mum powder colored with fast-to-light 
dyes which are dissolved in the lacquer 
solvent. Triphenyl phosphate, or a sim- 
ilar compound, is often added to promote 
flexibility. The exact adjustment of all 
the components is a matter of some skill, 
and it would be far better to obtain the 
material from some one who has already 
worked out the problem, than to experi- 
ment with it yourself. We suggest, there- 
fore, that you get in touch with one of the 
manufacturers of lacquers who is able to 
supply the material ready for application. 


7 


Spots in Hose 


Technical Editor: 
Will you kindly let us know what ts 
causing the spots in the enclosed stocking? 


(7879) 


The spots on the stocking submitted for 
inspection are of the type usually found 
on goods which have been allowed to stand 
too long before boarding. They are easily 
removed by washing with warm water or 
a weak soap solution. 

Due to the lack of information as to 
your processing methods, it is difficult to 
give you advice on this problem; but it is 
evident that the cause of the defect is to 
be found in the last operation. We sug- 


gest that you check your finishing formula 
and let nothing enter it that does not dis 
solve properly and stay in solution. li 
more than one ingredient is used, such as 
a delustering compound in combination 
with a softener, filler, scrooping agent, or 
anything else used to build up a flimsy 
knitted hose, materials should be selected 
which will mix readily with one another 
and not cause precipitation in the finishing 
bath. 

The running time of the goods in the 
finishing bath is also most important, and 
should be sufficient to allow the finishing 
materials to be properly dispersed through- 
out the goods. After the finishing treat 
ment, the stockings should be hydro 
extracted and boarded as soon as possible 
Hosiery that is allowed to stand too long 
before boarding will, when dried, show 
marks similar to those exhibited by stock 
ing in question. 


v 


Requirements for Small 
Knitting Plant 


Technical Editor: 

! am considering the feasibility of start 
ing a small knitting plant for the manu 
facture of hand-transfer cotton socks. 
shall appreciate information as to cost of 
equipment necessary for smallest practica 
unit, machine load of operatives, and ma 
chine productions. (7930) 


Since you do not give the constructio1 
of the work you propose to manufacture, we 
shall assume that you contemplate the pri 
duction of men’s cotton hosiery from carded 
yarns on machines having from 176 to 2()() 
needles in the cylinder. Assuming that 
new machines are to be purchased, wi 
estimate that the price per machine would 
average around $350, but without knowing 
whether you are considering plain hose 0! 
some type of fancy, this figure offers onl) 
a very rough basis for figuring. For each 
two hosiery machines one rib-top machine 
is required. The following is a smal! 
practical layout: 


8 Hosiery machines $2,800 





eh ae 1,000 
2 Loopers ‘ Sas 300 
1 Table of drying forms ..... 300 
Dyeing equipment .. 400 
Electric motor and drive ...... 80 
Shafting and pulleys......... 20 

$4,900 


This equipment would permit manufa: 
ture of 40 to 50 doz. pairs of half hose pe! 
day of 10 hr. One person would operat: 
the eight hosiery machines and do his ow 
topping. The four hosiery ribbers wou! 
require practically no attention if ne 
equipment were purchased. Two loop 
girls would be required to operate tl! 
loopers and turn and inspect the product 
A dyer and several assistants would | 
required to take care of the dyeing, finis! 
ing, mating, and packing of the goods. 

New equipment gives its owner an ad 
vantage in turning out increased produ 
tion over machines of older types. Th 
is especially true of machines for fan 
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siery. These have been greatly improved 
ring the last few years. 
(nother factor which should be consid- 
ed.in undertaking the manufacture of 
siery at the present time is the falling 
ice Of rayon. Recent reductions in the 
rice of this material bring it almost as 
w as the better-quality cotton yarns. It 
therefore not at all unlikely that all- 
iyon and part-rayon hosiery will be sold 
cheaply as cotton hosiery. We believe 
at the bulk of men’s hosiery will continue 
be made on machines with 200 or 220 
edles in the cylinder. These gages are 
est for producing work of the correct 
eight for the temperate zones. For work 
icks, athletic hose, and hose for the colder 
gions, coarser machines, like 176, etc., 
re required to give the necessary weight. 
To pursue this problem further, we sug- 
st that you secure samples of the work 
ou propose to produce. From the dis- 
ribution firms you can gain some idea of 
the demand for this type of work, and the 
to be expected. The machinery 
rms will furnish information regarding 
cost of equipment required to produce 
given number of dozens per week. You 
n also arrange to see various types of 
juipment available for the manufacture 
the product, and select the type most 
ted to your own particular conditions. 
l\efore purchasing used equipment, we sug- 
st that it be thoroughly inspected by a 
mpetent machinist to determine the state 
repair of each machine. In case the 
quipment has not been properly cared for, 
cost of repair is likely to be high. 


prices 


v 


(otton-Wool Blanket 
(Calculations 


hnical Editor: 
’e would appreciate it if you could give 
information relative to the following: 
making a blanket with cotton warp, 
! ends, 160 in. long, size 16/1, and fill- 
'f part wool, 24/1 core, yarn, 30 picks 
he inch, what is the weight in ounces of 
core (the total blanket finished to 
h 441b.)? What percentage of 
d be necessary to use in the 
to make a total of 25% 
e blanket, same number 
pickage ? (7978) 


wool 
filling 
wool in the 
of ends, size, 


e above questions cannot be answered 
rately without knowing whether or not 
24/1 core yarn mentioned in the first 
tion is figured on the cotton-count 
. how wide the blanket is in the loom, 
what are the finished measurements of 
blanket. The second question can be 
vered theoretically as follows: 
scertain the weight of warp and filling. 
| the 25% of the total weight and sub- 
t this from the filling weight. The re- 
will be the weight of cotton allowed in 
filling to make a 25% wool blanket. 
are giving you an illustration as fol- 
3 lb. warp plus 2 Ib. filling equals 
total weight. Then 25% of total weight 
lb., the total weight of filling is 2 Ib., 
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and the difference is .75 lb. permissible for 
cotton. The filling composition to make a 
25% wool blanket (cotton warp) would 
therefore be 624% wool and 374% cotton. 
This would make the blanket figure as to 
stock as follows: 








Cotton Wool 
Warp _ 3.00 Ib. as 
Filling  .75 Ib. 1.25 Ib. 
Total 3.751b. (75%) 1.25 lb. (25%) 


5 lb. (100%) 


Alternating Plain and 
Swiss Rib 


Technical Editor: 

Please find inclosed a piece of knit cloth 
of the panel type knit 30 needles plain and 
19 2x2, etc., around the cloth. In order 
to knit this type of fabric successfully, I 


nh 


believe it 1s necessary to use 
inder needles on the 2x2 
a longer stitch, Am I 





a ' 


cyl- 


shorter 
part so as to draw 


correct in this? 
(7924) 

To knit this fabric the needles may and 
should be all of the same length, as for 
plain rib fabric. The dial cams, however, 
should be of the kind known as Swiss-rib, 
which may be procured from the manu- 
facturers of the machines or made locally 
if facilities are at hand. Swiss-rib dial 
cams have a drawing angle which enables 
the dial needles to cast off their loops and 
draw a stitch in unison with the cylinder 
needles—similar to the manner in which 
the two sides of a flat-bed latch-needle ma- 
chine operate in relation to each other. 

The yarn guides or carriers should de- 
liver the yarn from the extreme lower 
corner or heel so as to deliver to both 
dial and cylinder needles at the same time. 
In fact, both dial cams and yarn carriers 
should be of such a nature and shape to 
make possible knitting on the dial alone, 
unaided by the cylinder needles. 

In knitting a Swiss rib it is a fact that 
dial and cylinder are knitting independently 
of each other; and while plain-rib fabric 
may be successfully knit by the Swiss-rib 
process, a Swiss-rib fabric cannot be suc- 
cessfully knit by the plain-rib method of 
casting off the dial needles some time after 
the cylinder needles have drawn their 
stitch. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Pulled Threads in Hosiery 
Technical Editor: 


We are enclosing herewith a pair of 
stockings made from seven-thread, five- 
turn, white Japan stock. You will notice 


that these stockings contain a number of 
snags, or pull-threads. Upon opening up 
these stockings, we find that some of the 
filaments have been disturbed. We should 
like your opinion as to the cause of these 
defects. (7921) 

An examination of the sample reveals a 
plain case of chafing in the dyeing machine. 
A stocking of this construction, loosely knit 
from soft-twist tram, is very susceptible 
to chafing. The chafing, snags, and pulls 
all occur in the degumming and dyeing. 

The stockings are coming in contact with 
some rough surface. Coarse, heavy ribs 
in the dye nets can cause the trouble, or 
the nets may be woven from threads which 
are twisted too hard. The difficulty may 
be that the mesh of the nets is too large, 
which permits parts of the fabric to wash 
through the net and come in contact with 
some rough surface in the dyeing machine. 
We are certain that the same goods can be 
dyed satisfactorily in fine-mesh nets made 
of soft-twist threads. 

This trouble can also result from the 
friction of one stocking against another, 
caused by overloading the dyeing machine ; 
running the machine too fast or too long; 
or not having the proper water level, which 
rumbles the goods too much and drops them 
too far in the machine. We have seen 
chafing result from trying to run a small 
batch in a large machine with low water 
level. Underloading may be just as in- 
jurious as overloading. 

The snags or pulls are caused by a burr 
or rough surface; frequently this is due to 
a knitting needle or broken looper or seamer 
needle becoming entangled in the dye net. 
The nets should be turned inside out and 
thoroughly inspected for any articles which 
might snag the goods. 


v 


Finishing Cotton Lawn 
Technical Editor: 


We are inclosing herewith two samples 
of cotton lawn. Sample A shows the re- 
sult which we desire to obtain, Sample B 
was finished with a formula comprising 
wheat starch, cornstarch, a vegetable gum, 
a mineral filler, and Turkey red oil. You 
will note that it ts not nearly as trans- 
parent in appearance as the other sample. 
Will you kindly advise us how to obtain 
the transparent effect, and at the same time 
the rather stiff handle. (7942) 

In order to duplicate the finish of sample 
A the starch mangle and swing tenter 
frame should be employed. The starch 
mangle should be equipped with a brass 
top bowl and a wooden bottom bowl, and 
the cloth should be fed directly into the 
nip. For a 100-gal. mixture, the finish- 
ing solution should contain about 15 Ib. 
of thin-boiling cornstarch, 3 lb. of sul- 
phonated tallow softener, and 1 pt. of sul- 
phonated castor oil. Allow the goods to 
lie in a box for 30 min. between starching 
and framing. 
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Variable-Speed Drive for 
Worsted Spinning 
By W.I1. Bendz 


Industrial Division, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


HE need for increased economies in 

textile plants has renewed the consid- 
eration of variable-speed drives for spin- 
The varying yarn tension which oc- 
curs when spinning is operated at a con- 
stant speed is a limitation on the output 
and a detriment to the quality of the yarn 
produced. The purpose of this article is 
to describe a new and much simplified al- 
ternating-current variable-speed driving 


ning. 


equipment which has been installed in sev- 
eral worsted mills within the past year. 
The essential elements of this equipment 
are first a simple induction motor of the 
slip-ring type to drive the frame and con- 
trolled by a 


linestarter. The second ele 





Fig. 3 


ment is the spin regulator, and the third 
is the spin rheostat. 

lig. 1 shows a view of the spin regula 
tor with cover removed. Two chain con 

made from this regulator to 
motion, and the result is that 
cams shown makes a complete 
revolution for each trip of the ring or 
spindle rail. The other cam makes not 
quite one revolution during the course of a 
complete doff. By properly proportioning 
the cams, a suitable compound motion is 
imparted to the lever which extends from 
the top and this in turn moves the arm of 
the spin rheostat. It will be noted that 
the regulator is provided with a simple 


means for lubricating the 


nections are 
the builder 


one of the 


bearings. 

lig. 2 shows the spin rheostat with per 
forated removed. The commutator 
and resistors are mounted on a shaft which 
is rotated to vary the speed of the driving 
motor. The brushes are stationary; there 
tore no flexible connections are required at 
iny point 


cover 


This simplifies the equipment 
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and reduces the maintenance to a minimum. 

The control is compact and can be ap- 
plied to any type of builder motion without, 
in most cases, requiring more floor space 
than a constant-speed drive. Fig. 3 shows 
the equipment mounted in the builder end 
of a Whitin Model KB-4 worsted spinning 
frame. The spin regulator may be clearly 
seen in the foreground. The picture shows 
also the two chain drives from the builder 
motion to the regulator. 

One point of particular interest in this 
photograph is the starting lever. A small 
handle is seen immediately above the large 
handwheel; and this handle by means of a 
vertical shaft is connected to the regulator 
below. Before the frame may be started, 
it is necessary to move this handle to a 
point which inserts all of the rheostat re- 
sistance into the motor circuit. The motor 
is started at its lowest speed; and _ th 
handle may then be moved to the running 
position, which allows the regulator to 
take charge of the speed control. Regard- 
less of when the frame is stopped, the start 
is smooth and without jerk and the regu- 
lator resumes its operation at the proper 
point on the speed curve. 

It should be particularly noted that the 
equipment is designed to enforce a proper 
starting sequence. The operator cannot 
forget to insert the resistance; because, if 
he does, the frame will not start. The 
control is automatically reset at the start 
of a new doff. 

This equipment is easily adjusted for any 
type of speed desired. In other 
words, at the beginning of the doff the 
speed may be low and practically constant 
until the bobbin is partially filled. If de- 
sired, the speed will then begin to vary 
with its highest speed at the bottom of the 
bobbin and the low speed point at the top. 
The average speed may also be made to 
increase gradually as desired. This aver- 
age may be maintained to the end of the 
doff, or the speed may be reduced toward 
the end if so adjusted. 

It is recognized that the percentage of 
speed change during a doff will require ad- 
justment to suit the various classes of yarn 
which may be spun. The equipment is de- 
signed to permit this adjustment, all the 
way from constant speed throughout the 
doff to a maximum speed variation. It is 
merely necessary to change the position of 
link with respect to the two arms 
which it connects. 

Variable-speed drives of the kind which 
has been described are in successful op 


curve 


one 


Fig. 2 


eration in a number of mills. They ari 
in use on frames spinning both coarse- and 
fine-count worsted yarn; they have als 
been applied to several twisting frames. A 
year of operation has shown them to be 
reliable and satisfactory and the mainte 
nance has been confined to lubrication whicl 
fits in with the lubrication schedule of 
the spinning frame itself. 


Sonoco Cork Cots 


~ YNOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville 
W S.C., makers of paper cones, tubes and 
other products for the textile industry for 
the last 32 years, has developed re-enforced 
cork cots which have several features that 
are different from previous types. Al 
though this cork cot has been on the mar 
ket for nearly two years, and has_ been 
adopted as standard equipment in many 
textile mills, little publicity has been given 
it until recently. The cot is made from 
sheet cork, reinforced by gummed cloth, 
and rolled to the desired size. This con 
struction ‘is said to afford greater tensile 
strength, as well as greater rigidity, and 
it can literally be stretched on over th 
steel roll. An advantageous feature of the 
gummed cloth backing or lining of the 
Sonoco cork cot is that in applying it the 
steel roll is dipped in water and, when the 
cot has been forced on the roll, it imme- 
diately freezes in position, thus obviating 
the necessity for any glue being applied or 
handled in the operation. Also, the 
gummed cloth backing forms a stiffening 
shoulder where the cot extends beyond the 
bearing surface of the steel roll, and 
thereby prevents such edge extension 
from breaking down after continuous use. 
The makers also supply users of Sonoco 
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AND PROCESSES 


ots with an efficient but simple roll-cover- 
ng machine that was described in the 
ebruary issue of TExTrLE Wor Lp. 


High-Speed Woolen Dressing 


A SYSTEM for dressing woolen warp 
fAyarns at high speed from cones de- 
vering yarn over-end has been devel- 
ped by the Universal Winding Co., 
soston, Mass. Advantages claimed for 
iis system, besides high speed, include 
iniformly tensioned ends in the warp 
nd the elimination of much dead yarn. 
he yarn is kept at all times in single- 
id form, in which condition it is more 
eadily convertible than under the 
rdinary practice of doubling 40 to 48 
nds on a jack spool. The storage space 
equired for yar on jack spools is 
liminated by the winding of single-end 
nes, which are doffed immediately 
rom the winding machines to a specially 


ruption. A full cone is then substituted 
by a creeler hand while the dresser reel 
is still running and is tied to. the end 
provided on the second cone. 

In dressing woolen warps from jack- 
spool creels, the common practice is to 
run the 4-yd. reels at a speed of from 
eight to twelve turns per minute, which 
amounts to a yarn speed of from 32 to 48 
yd. per minute, at 100%. The average 
efficiency of this operation probably 
does not exceed 60%. Woolen warps, 
ranging from 1- to 43-run, can now be 
dressed from a magazine cone creel at 
speeds ranging from 175 to 200 yd. per 
minute, with a materially higher ef- 
ficiency. The rotation of heavy creel 
supplies is eliminated. When an end 
breaks it is necessary to tie only one 
knot instead of two, as in. the case of the 
jack-spool creel, where a length of yarn 
has to be pieced in due to the fact that 
a single end may not be freely drawn off 
the 48-end spool. 





It cone truck, from which they are 
ed in the magazine cone creels and 
run out entirely clean, thus keeping 
yarn in process at all times. 
he winding machines for preparing 
cones are equipped with adequate 
bing devices, providing for mechani- 
uspection of the yarn if desired. The 
iking out of weak spots in the yarn 
ng winding leads to higher ef- 
ney in the subsequent dressing. 
rr each end required in the warp, 
e are two cones in the creel, each 
pointing to a common delivery 
The wound cones, containing ap- 
imately from 34 to 4 Ib. of yarn 
are placed in the magazine cone 
| and are united as a supply by tying 
arn from the inside of one, on which 
nd is provided in winding, to the 
ide of the other. As the yarn is 
n from the cone, each individual end 
es through a tension so designed as 
pply the same amount of drag to 
strand. When one cone is ex- 
ted, the yarn transfers to the second, 
ill, cone; and the yarn delivery from 
reel thus continues without inter- 
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The equipment required consists of the 
cone winder, the magazine cone creel 
(which may be obtained for any number 
of ends desired), an intermediate stop- 
motion frame, the ordinary neck-reed 
stand, and the dresser reel ordinarily em- 
ployed. The intermediate stop-motion 
frame is fitted with a back reed, in- 
dividual drop wires, a lease comb, and 
also a measuring roll and clock if de- 
sired. The dresser reel is driven by a 
motor mounted on a bracket bolted di- 
rectly to the frame of the reel and is 
controlled by push-button switches lo- 
cated on either side of the stop-motion 
frame. This motor is fitted with an elec- 
trical solenoid brake which is applied to 
a drum keyed to the extended motor 
shaft. When a warp end breaks, the 
drop wire falls, making contact with the 
electrode, and the dresser reel is stopped 
instantly by this electrical brake. When 
the end is tied, it is necessary for the 
dresser tender only to push the starting 
button on either side of the intermediate 
stop-motion frame on which he may be 
working at the moment to set the dresser 
reel in motion again. 


After the warp is completed, the reel 
is pushed along an extended track to its 
position in front of the beaming stand; 
and a second reel, running on the same 
track, is placed in front of the magazine 
cone creel. The dressing of the second 
warp is accomplished while the first reel 
is being beamed off. 

It will be readily appreciated that, with 
a supply ranging from 7 to 8 lb. of yarn 
behind every end in the warp, the greatly 
increased speed, and the continuous 
operation, the production of such a unit 
of warp dressing is very high. The end 
breakage from the creel is usually very 
small, most of the weak spots having 
been broken out in the winding; and the 
dresser tender, supplemented by a creeler 
hand, should turn off a production equal 
to that obtained from five or six 
ordinary-speed dresser reels drawing 
from jack spools. The warps obtained 
from high-speed dressing have been de- 
clared, by a mill using this system, to 
be superior to those previously produced 
from jack spools. 

Selvage, or listing, yarns present no 
difficulty, as it is necessary only to wind 
these yarns on single-end cones and 
place them in their proper positions in 
the magazine cone creel. In like man- 
ner, decorating yarns of any description 
may be similarly placed in the creel. 
The fact that these are kept at all times 
on single-end packages increases the 
flexibility of warp composition. 

Although woolen mills running almost 
entirely on distinctly short warps, vary 
ing greatly in specifications, cannot use 
this high-speed operation to advantage, 
there are many woolen mills running 
warp yarn in sufficient volume to make 
use of the system. 


Improved “Ball Top” Spindle 


TWOOD MaA- 

CHINE CO, 
Stonington, Conn., 
has announced a pat- 
ented step, providing 
a maximum reserve 
supply of oil, for its 
‘Ball Top” spindle. 
The makers claim 
that it would require 
several months of 
absolute neglect be- 
fore the spindle could 
run dry. The blade 
is said to provide 
greater strength, 
hardness, toughness 
and elasticity. 





Vertical Ring Traveler 
U S. RING TRAVELER CO., Provi- 
e dence, R. I1., has introduced a pat 
ented vertical ring traveler, known as the 
improved “Ne-Bow,” which was developed 
to meet the particular needs of the silk and 
rayon throwing process. This traveler is 
designed to follow in parallel the inner pe- 
ripheral surface of the ring upon which 
it contacts, assisted by the forces directed 


upon it, the upper horn being directed 
toward the upper outer peripheral sur- 
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Vertical gas-singe 


face of the ring. This is said to pre- 
vent the pivoting of the traveler at the 
bend in the shank, common behavior of 
the ordinary type of vertical traveler. This 
characteristic of the “Ne-Bow’” vertical 
traveler is said to maintain close contact 
at all times with the groove or device for 
lubricating the ring and assists in drawing 
out the lubricant. When a traveler of this 
construction is at rest, it is said that it will 
lock on the outer upper surface of the ring, 
thus preventing the unthreading of the end, 
due to the excessive twist required in silk 
and rayon yarns which are to be used in 
many of the now enjoying popu 
larity 


crepes 


Variable-Speed ‘Transmission 
NTRODUCTION of a vertical-design, 


variable-speed transmission of extremely 
small size is announced by Reeves Pulley 
Co., Columbus, Ind. By use of this unit, 
known as No. 0000, floor space may be con- 
served and limited space may be used to 
incorporate the transmission in upright 
position directly into a machine requiring 
accurate speed regulation. The unit may 
be equipped with motor base and individual 
driving motor, with auxiliary countershaft 
for greater speed reduction, and with the 
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Ring traveleis 


Circular jacquard links-and-links machine 


Machine Co., 


extended lever-type Reeves mechanical de- 
sign for protection of operating parts 
against such destructive elements as water, 
live steam, chemical fumes, dust, and abra- 


sives. The speed range is from 2:1 to 6:1, 
inclusive. The horsepower capacity is 
from #4 to 3. 


Vertical Gas Singer 
EXTILE-FINISHING MACHIN- 


ERY CO., Providence, R. I., has an- 
nounced a high-speed two-burner vertical 
gas singer for cotton fabrics. This ma- 
chine, shown in the accompanying. illus- 
tration with the side and front panels re- 
moved to expose the inner workings of the 
unit, is equipped with roller bearings and 
Kemp high-compression gas burners. The 
fuel cost with this unit is said to be con- 
siderably less than that with existing types 
of machines while, in addition, it is claimed 
to produce a closer and better singe on the 
fabric. Although only a two-burner ma- 
chine, the manufacturers state that it is 
capable of doing the same volume of work 
as formerly required of four or six burn- 
ers and, also, that it requires less floor 
space. The unit is operated at an average 
speed of 150 to 250 yd. per min., depending 
upon the construction of the fabric and 
the closeness of the singe required, while 
the maximum speed is approximately 300 
yd. per min. On cotton fabrics, according 
to the makers, this machine can singe about 
90,000 to 100,000 yd. in 10 hr. The unit 
is sO constructed that it can use three dis- 
tinct types of gas: 
or Butane gas. 


city gas, gasoline gas 








PROCESSES Continued 


i 


demonstrated Ly Jacquard Kiritcing 


Ine., Philadelphia, at Outerwear Show described on page 46 


General Equipment 
_ of interest to the textile field ar 


the following improvements in general 
industrial equipment ; 

Bearings. Joseph T. Ryerson & Sons 
Inc., Chicago. Bearings made of new com 
posite material—synthetic resin and cot 
ton fabric—known as “Ryertex’” bearing: 
The resinoid cannot be re-softened by heat, 
according to its makers, and is resistant to 
most acids, but is attacked by hot caustic 
alkalies. 

Bottle Oiler. The Lunkenheimer Co., 
Cincinnati. New type of bottle oiler said 
to be particularly suitable for application 
to plain bearings. 

Electric Hoist. Philadelphia Gear 
Works, Philadelphia. Electric hoist, 
built in sizes from 3-ton to 3 tons capacity, 
having the advantage of providing high liit 
with low head room, noiseless operation 
and the operating mechanism sealed against 
oil, dirt and oil-leakage. 

Photo-Electric Switch. G-M Laborat: 
ries, Inc., Chicago. Photo-electric rela) 
known as the Foto-Switch, for controlling 
motors, electric signs, or alarm device 
through the medium of a beam of light. 

Thread-Moistener. Kelly Moistener C 
Charlotte, N. C. Device for controlling 
thread moistening on full-fashioned hosi« 
machines, with any type of moistening 
trough, said to supply moisture to threads 
in uniform manner. 

Capacitor-Type Motors. Howell Elec- 
tric Motors Co., Howell, Mich. Built-in 
capacitor type motors, designed for long 
hour-duty, with horsepower ratings from 
: to 4. Furnished in vertical or horizontal 
mountings. . 


s 
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THE PERSONAL PAGE 


T. H. McKinney, vice-president and 
eneral manager of Standard-Coosa- 
(hatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., since 
hat company absorbed the National 
‘arn & Processing Co., in 1929, has 
een elected president of the concern, 
ucceeding J. S. Verlenden, of Philadel- 
hia, who becomes chairman of the 
oard, 


D. W. Anderson, resident manager of 
ie Pacolet Mfg. Co., New Holland, 
a., has been elected treasurer, succeed- 
g V. M. Montgomery, of Spartanburg, 
C., in that capacity. Mr. Mont- 
smery, will continue as president. 

Henry H. Crapo was elected to the 
oard of directors of the Potomska 
lills, New Bedford, at the annual meet- 
ig, to succeed Philip Stockton. 

H. Arthur Ligon and John A. Law, of 
Spartanburg, S. C., have been appointed 
ermanent co-receivers for Arcadia 
\ills, of Spartanburg, which has been 
perating under temporary receivership 

r several months. 

Frank Dexter Cheney, of Cheney 
ros., South Manchester, Conn., and 
‘ew York, has been appointed a direc- 

r of the Textile Foundation to fill the 
nexpired term of Henry B. Thompson 
ho resigned. 


T. H. White was elected chairman of 
board and William Frazer, of New 
irk, a director to succeed the late Alex 
Long, at the annual meeting of the 
\ragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, Inc., 
Chester, S. C. All officers were re- 
cted. 
William F. C. Ewing, secretary of 
lexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co., 
s elected a director of the company, 
a special meeting held Feb. 17, to 
ceed the late Thomas Ewing, Jr., 
O was president. 
M. B. Hite has been elected president 
the Pickwick Hosiery Co., Thomas- 
e, N. €. 
lhomas W. Estes, W. Malcolm Brady 
| E. Nelson Tower have been elected 
the board of directors of J. P. Stevens 


Co., Inc., New York. 


R. C. Thatcher has been promoted 
1 assistant general manager to vice- 
sident in charge of manufacturing of 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chat- 
ioga, Tenn. 

.. G. Chandler, of Knoxville, Tenn., 
been elected president of the Sevier- 

(Tenn.) Hosiery Mills, succeeding 
T. J. Campbell. 
H. Petree was elected president of 
Springfield (Tenn.) Woolen Mills, 
at a special meeting of the stock- 
ers, to succeed John F. Jervis. 
enry F. Cope, Jr., controller of the 
(Conn.) Mills and Associated 

White Weld & Co., New York, 

idded to the board of directors of 

lextile-Finishing Machinery Co., 
idence, at the annual meeting. 

of. Edward R. Schwarz, of the de- 
lent of mechanical engineering at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
has been elected to a fellowship in 
iritish Textile Institute. This honor 
‘s to Professor Schwarz in recog- 
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nition of his notable contributions in the 
field of textile technology and research. 


Joseph Gerli, vice-president and treas- 
urer of E. Gerli & Co., New York, was 
decorated with the Italian order of 
Grand Officer of the Crown at a cere- 
mony at Leonardo Da Vinci Art School. 


Fred W. Steele, manufacturing agent, 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., has resigned. The mill is run- 
ing out stock in process and will shut 
down for indefinite period. 

O. J. Caron of the Tubize Chatillon 
Corp. was elected president of the 
Chicago Yarn Men’s Circle at the annual 
meeting Feb. 20. C. Walter Seidel was 
elected secretary and Fred W. Frank 
elected treasurer. 





Kay Hart ’ 
E. J. McMillan, president, Standard 
Knitting Mill, Knoaville, Tenn., 
recently elected president of Ameri- 
can Knitwear Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. 


Miss Kathleen Howard, New York 
fashion editor of Harper’s Bazaar, was 
elected president of the Fashion Group 
at its annual meeting last month. 

William H. Lister, Jr., has been 
named general manager of the Still- 
water, R. I., branch of the Centredale 
Worsted Mills. 

John Catterall, formerly general man- 
ager of the New Bedford Spinning Co., 
has been appointed general superin- 
tendent of the Potomska Mills, New 
Bedford, to succeed James B. Sullivan 
who resigned. 

S. H. Sherman, superintendent and 
assistant secretary and treasurer, Lenoir 
(N. C.) Cotton Mill, Whitnel (N. C.) 
Cotton Mill Co., and the Nelson Cotton 
Mill Co., of Lenoir, resigned as of 
March 1 to accept a position in Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

George E. Kunhardt, Jr., treasurer of 
E. Kunhardt Corp., Lawrence, Mass., 
has joined William Iselin & Co., New 
York, as New England representative. 

D. J. Kelliher has been appointed 
plant superintendent of the Edgewater 


Dyeing & Finishing Co., Philadelphia. 
Mr. Kelliher started with Joseph Ban- 
croft & Sons Co., Wilmington, Del., 25 
years ago and was later associated with 
the Summerdale Dyeing & Finishing 
Works, Inc., Philadelphia, and_ the 
Toledo (Ohio) Dye Works. 

David Duncan of the Lonsdale (R. I.) 
Co. was elected president of the Rhode 
Island Textile Association at the annual 
meeting in Providence Feb. 3. Robert 
L. Anthony of B. B. & R. Knight Corp. 
was chosen vice-president. 

Thomas W. Swan has resigned as 
vice-president of the Blood Knitting Co., 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Ruddach P. Robinson will head the 
woolen division of the Nashua (N. H.) 
Mfg. Co. He was formerly resident 
manager of the Collinsville Mills of the 
American Woolen Co. 

Ivan Fox is superintendent of W. B. 
Davis & Sons, Inc., Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

W. A. L. Sibley, superintendent of the 
Whitney (S. C.) Mfg. Co. for several 
years, recently resigned to accept an 
executive position with the Ware Shoals 
(S..C.) Mig. Co. 

Peter J. Goldner has resigned as 
secretary of the Russell Mfg. Co., Mid- 
dletown, Conn. Harry H. Kelsey, pur- 
chasing agent for the same concern, 
also has resigned, the vacancy being 
filled by G. Tryon Palmer. 

Joseph W. Booth, once associated 
with the Riverside Lace & Braid Co., 
Providence, R. I., and later with the 
Arlington and Kunhardt Mills, both of 
Lawrence, Mass., has been made agent 
of the Paton Mfg. Co., Sherbrooke, 
Canada. 

A. D. Elliott, formerly superintendent 
of the Riverdale Mills, Enoree, S. C., 
has accepted a similar position with the 
Trion (Ga.) Co. 

Newton G. Hardie has resigned as 
superintendent of Oconee Mills Co., 
Westminster, S. C., and has accepted a 
similar position with the Inman (S. C.) 
Mills, succeeding the late L. P. Duncan. 


J. W. Hames is now general super- 
intendent of the Washington Mfg. Co., 
Tennille, Ga., and of the Adams-Swirles 
Cotton Mills, Macon, Ga. 

J. W. McElveen has accepted a posi- 
tion as superintendent of the Southern 
Mfg. Co., Athens, Ga. 

W. E. Rambow is now superintendent 
of the Adams-Swirles Mills., Macon, Ga. 

F. H. Thompson has accepted the 
position of assistant superintendent of 
the Selma Mfg. Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

D. A. Purcell is now assistant super- 
intendent of the Aiken Mills, Bath, S. C. 

R. H. Murray has been promoted to 
the position of assistant superintendent 
of the Tupelo (Miss.) Cotton Mills. 

Ernest N. Lee has taken charge of 
carding for the Grosvenor-Dale Co., 
North Grosvenordale, Conn. 

Isidore Leavitt has been made vice- 
president and general manager of the 
United States Lace Curtain Mills, King- 
ston, N. Y. 

Arthur C. Wolff has been named 
head of the retail piece-goods depart- 
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ment of Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc., 
Shelton, Conn. 

Joseph Hacker has been named vice- 
president of Imperial Knitting Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. He was formerly with the 
Chain Belt Co. 

Arnold Elbe, formerly with M. Berger 
& Co., has become associated with the 
Seneca Textile Corp., New York, as direc- 
tor of printed goods sales. 

Milton Gottschalk, formerly chief ad- 
juster for the Dyers & Printers Trad- 
ing Corp., Paterson, N. J., has been ap- 
pointed executive secretary of the com- 
pany, succeeding Alexander Patterson, 
resigned. 

C. H. Chany has accepted the superin- 
tendency of the Chipman-Burrows Hosiery 
Mills, Flat Rock, N. C. 

O. A. Sullivan has been promoted to 
superintendent of the Gaffney (S. C.) Mfg. 
Co. 

E. §S. Tillinghast, formerly assistant 
superintendent of Fairforest Finishing Co., 
Spartanburg, S. C., is now superintendent 
of the new bleachery of the Russell Mfg. 
Co., Alexander City, Ala. 

J. F. Mathis, chief electrician for the 
Lindale (Ga.) plant of the Pepperell Mfg. 
Co., has been promoted to the position of 
chief engineer, succeeding Comer Turley, 
who was promoted to superintendent of the 
mechanical department. 


Obituary 


Daniel Efird Rhyne, aged 81, who, 
with his brother the late A. P. Rhyne, 
built the Mount Holly Cotton Mill in 
1874, and ultimately became one of the 
leading manufacturers of cotton yarn in 
the South, died at his home in Lincoln- 
ton, N. C., Feb. 25. He was a large 
stockholder in 19 cotton mills, several 
of which he controlled, He was widely 
known as a philanthropist and endowed 
Lenoir-Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C. 

Thomas Ewing, Jr., aged 35, president 
of the Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet 
Co., Yonkers, N. Y., died at his home in 
New York on Feb. 8. 

W. W. Dippel, aged 77, former presi- 
dent and founder of the National Rib- 
bon Co., Paterson, N. J., died in New 
York, Feb. 3. He was vice-president of 
the Silk Association of America from 
1913 to 1920 

Joseph P. Battles, aged 79, died in 
Nassau, B.W.I., Feb. 13. At the time 
of his death he was associated with 
Bliss Fabyan & Co., New York. Dur- 
ing his 55 years in the industry he was 
with the Boott, Arlington, Pacific and 
Atlantic Mills, his own consulting or- 
ganization, Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Lowell Machine Shop, Lewis- 
ton Bobbin & Shuttle Co., and J. P. 
Mitchell & Co. 

C. Bruce Hagood, aged 50, president 
of the Glenwood Cotton Mills, Easley, 
S.C.,and the Pickens (S. C.) Mills ended 
his life on Feb. 22 after a serious illness. 

William H. Trafton, of the American 
Moistening Co., Providence, R. I., died 
late in Januay. 

J. Perry Burrus, aged 60, managing 
director of the Waxahachie (Tex.) Cot- 
ton Mills Co. and the Brazos Valley 
Cotton Mills, West Texas, died in Dal- 
las, last month. 
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William L. Martin, aged 76, president 
of the Martin Dyeing & Finishing Co., 
Bridgeton, N. J., died at his home 
Jan. 31. 

John Page Stevens, aged 86, president 
and treasurer of the Mann & Stevens 
Woolen Co., East Brookfield, Mass., 
died late in January. He entered the 
woolen business in 1879. 


Harold W. Hack, aged 56, president, 
Joanna Cotton Mills, Goldville, S. C., 
died at his home in New Jersey Feb. 11. 

Edward S. Hyde, aged 77, former 
partner in Hyde-Rakestraw Co., Phila- 
delphia, died at his home in Overbrook, 
Pa., Feb. 13. He had not been active in 
the cotton yarn business in recent years. 


William D. Wolfinger, aged 79, presi- 
dent of the Wolfinger Knitting Mills, 
Reading, Pa., died Feb. 24. 

Emory John Lipps, aged 76, founder 
of the Lehigh Valley Silk Mills, Bethle- 
hem, Pa., died at his summer home at 
Spring Lake, N. J., in February. He 
retired about a year ago. 

John G. Bentley, aged 34, president of 
the Southern Silk Mills, Inc., Greens- 
boro, N. C., died Jan. 24. 

Howard Irving Russell, aged 58, for 
the last 12 years head of the Russell 
Mfg. Co., Manchester, N. H., and for 15 
years previously superintendent of the 
cotton department for the Amoskeag 
Mfg. Co., died Feb. 8. 

Charles Cromwell Ramsdell, aged 63, 
retired president of the Gilbert & Barker 
Mfg. Co., West Springfield, Mass., died 
suddenly Feb. 8. ; 

Peter C. Zimmerman, connected with 
the Amana (Iowa) Society Woolen 
Mills for over 30 years, died Feb. 26. 

Joseph Dowd, aged 76, a partner in 
Bateson & Dowd, New York, died in 
New York Feb. 17. 

Walter C. Watson, aged 63, president 
of the Watson-Williams Mfg. Co., died 
at his home in Leicester, Mass., Feb. 2 


+ 
Business News on Air 


In response to many requests, the 
radio program “Notes in Business,” 
broadcast by Station WLW, Cincinnati, 
has been moved from Saturday eve- 
nings to Thursday evenings, at 9.30. 
This program gives accurate business 


Textile Calendar 


Silk Assn. of America, annual 
meeting, New York, Mar. 22, 1933. 

Knitting Arts Exhibition, Com- 
mercial Museum, Philadelphia, Apr. 
24 to 28. 1933. 

American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, Thirty-Seventh An- 
nual Convention, The Carolina, 
Pinehurst, N. C., April 27-29, 1933 


North Carolina State College, 
Annual Textile Exposition and 
Style Show, Textile Building, 


Raleigh, N. C., April 27, 1933. 
National Cotton Week, May 15 to 


20, 1933. 
American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, annual meeting, Stevens 


Hotel, Chicago, June 26 to 30, 1933. 
Fourteenth Exposition of Chemi- 

eal Industries, Grand Central Pal- 

ace, New York, Dec. 4 to 9, 1933. 


Southern Textile Exposition, 
Eleventh Annual Exhibit, Textile 
Hall, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 15 to 
20, 1934 





news in a human and interesting man- 


ner. An advisory committee of busi- 
ness paper editors cooperates in the prep- 
aration by submitting news from their 
respective fields. 


D-13 Meeting Postponed 


In view of the financial situation, the 
meeting of Committee D-13 of the 
American Society for Testing Materials, 
scheduled for New York March 9-10, 
has been postponed. It is hoped that it 
will be possible to hold it before the end 
of March; at least a week’s notice will 
be given. 

. 


Surveying Testing 
Laboratories 


The Textile Foundation, Commerce 
Bldg., Washington, D. C., is making a sur- 
vey of all commercial textile testing lab- 
oratories. Contact has already been made 
with many, and those not so far reached 
are being solicited through the business 
press to make themselves known to the 
Foundation. 

s 


Course in Textile Research 


Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Cambridge, Mass., is offering a 
short intensive course in textile re- 
search for textile executives, research 
directors and others. This is the 11th 
session of this character. Registration 
will close March 20 and the sessions of 
the class wiil begin March 24. 

e 


Seek Economic 
Research Data 


The committee on economic research 
of the U. S. Institute for Textile Re 
search has sent a questionnaire to a 
large number of organizations request- 
ing information on work that has been 
done or is being done in connection with 
study of (1) balancing and stablization 
of preduction and sales; (2) selective 
distribution; (3) pricing and price poli 
cies; (4) cost methods in production and 
marketing. Individuals and organiza 
tions who did not receive this question 
naire but who have been doing such re 
search are urged to communicate wit! 
H. V. R. Scheel, chairman, 233 Broad 
wav, New York. 

* 


Metropolitan Alumni 
Organize 


New York and New Jersey Alumni 0! 
the Bradford Durfee Textile School, Fa! 
River, Mass., met Feb. 24 in New Yor! 
and formed a metropolitan alumni associ: 
tion of the school. The following office: 
were elected: president, Arthur E. Jerom: 
class of 1922, Massasoit Mfg. Co.; secr: 
tary, James I. Giblin, 1925, United Stat 
Testing Co.. Inc.: treasurer, Charles |! 
Lubinsky, 1925, Beat Mills Mfg. Co. The 
next meeting will be held on Friday, Apr 
7, 6:30 p.m., at the Cabin Grill, 
Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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ratio was two face to one back, or three face to one at the stitching on the outline of the pattern, where th 
ack, depending on the fabric: and the reeding was back warp interlaced with the face filling, and_ vic 
three or four per dent respectively. The filling was versa. The twist of the yarns also plaved a part 1 
in the same ratio as the warp —that is, two face picks oe the blister. When the fabric was taken fro 

one back pick, or three face to one back; and also the loom. the hollow weave and the natural contract! 
pick and pick. if the varns produced the quilted etfect. 

Phe quilted etfect of the pattern was produced by There is a ~ of demareation between the fi 
the use of the hollow-weave principle and the stitching just deseribed ; the present matelasse. The mod 
on the outhne of the pattern or design. The face day stylist ae an exacting clientele. \ fabric ts 


varp threads interlaced with the face-filling picks, and longer just a piece of cloth. It must have personality 


the back-warp threads with the back-filling picks, except sales appeal fo matelassé the technician has 
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natelassé evening wear. 
i I CONSTRUCTION FOR FIG. 9 eee 
ure oT ‘ ‘ - ; - Lovley ‘ . *‘13e an » 
red personanty, Ol First warp beam, two-thread 13/15 crepe, 60/6 Ogica Li conc! e manner, 
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n the full possibilities of 20°22 grege. Reed width, 49.25 in. Finished ind an exposition of the tech 
ene eta width, 34) in First shuttle, three-thread 20) 22 os we , ; : 
materials, weaving, crepe’ twist. Second shuttle, tnres-thread £0/22 nical data employed in the 
shing. His fabric is tram, Picks, 120, shot pick and pick fabrication of matelassés and 
heavier than contem cloths of the matelassé genre. 
eaves; and has a rich, incomparable dullness. Grade .\ yarns are essential for best results in mak 


ans of the accompanying illustrations and the ing matelasse. They are also necessary for the ultimate 
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Fig. 13. Jacquard matelassé 
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Figs. 16 and 17. Embossed matelassé. The puff design, which 
is produced by the pressure of specially engraved rollers, is not 
ordinarily permanent. 


Washing and even humidity may remove 
it, except in the case of acetate fabrics. 


(left) Fabric called matelassé stripe; Fig. 19. (right) 
Another matelassé stripe 
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Cloque, a fabric of matelassé character. Such fabrics 


consist of a georgette type of cloth glued on the back of any 


flat fabric and embossed. 


bobbins should be as uniform as possible. It is not ad 
visable to run with an uneven bank, as the tension must 
be uniform. Knots should be reduced to the minimum. 
he entire creel should be re-banked at one time. 

The warp-sizing should be entrusted to only the most 
experienced men. For best results in weaving and in 
the appearance of the fabric, extreme 
exercised to keep stretch as low as posible. 


care should be 
The warp 
should be run through the sizing solution at slow speed, 
although the actual speed permissible depends on whether 
the plant is equipped with a 
evlinder machine. 

Matelasse woven face down, the lighter 
litt being on the back of the cloth. On the two-beam 
dispositions of georgette twist and low-luster rayon or 
acetate, the georgette beam should be placed on top. 


three-cvlinder or. five 


fabrics are 


\s the pattern is woven tace down, the georgette twist 
is thus prevented from chating or sawing the synthetic 
varns. The reed should be of the oval-dent type to insure 
best results and should be made of a wire that will give 
82 
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7 he process employed Was developed 
by the Lyons Piece Dye Works, Paterson, N. J. 


us much weaving clearance in the dent as possible. For 
example, if the disposition calls for a 40-dent reed, the 
dent wire should be of the thickness ordinarily used for 
about a 55 reed. 

Weavers should keep the yarns and woven material 
absolutely clean. Fabrics containing acetate yarns, if 
soiled in any manner by dirt or oil, should be processed 
as soon as possible. If put away in the gray for any 
length of time, these defects cannot be boiled out prepara- 
tory to dyeing. 

The shedding mechanism should be set, on both jac- 
quard and shaft looms, to give as low a shed as is per 


nussible for shuttle clearance to reduce strain on the yarn. 


The accompanying weaves do not show the full repeat. 
as space does not permit. They do, however, illustrate 


the method of interlacing and of stitching the motif. 


bigs. 3 and 5 show the design made one pick per line t 


facilitate the reading of the pattern, whereas in act tal 
practice such weaves are generally designed two picks 
or two shuttles per line. 
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Cotton Pool Bill 


FACES DIFFICULTIES 
IN SPECIAL SESSION 


By Paul Wooton 


Washington Correspondent, TEXTILE WoRLD 


@ Our correspondent worked under particularly difficult conditions 


in preparing this month's Washington letter. 


Written, perforce, in 


the period of suspense between Inaugural Day and the convening of 
the special session of Congress, it was impossible for the letter to deal 
with legislative plans in a factual way. However the opinions expressed 
by Mr. Wooton on legislation of particular interest to textile men, 


are extremely helpful. 


LL the bills of particular interest 
* to the textile industry that were 
before the final session of the 72nd 
Congress, which adjourned March 4, 
iailed of passage. The bill of Senator 
Smith, of South Carolina, setting up a 
‘otton pool to be used as an induce- 
nt for acreage reduction, after pass- 
the Senate and the House of Rep- 
entatives, was not signed by Presi- 
it Hoover. He did not veto the 
isure. As a result there was no 
ssage setting forth his objections to 
ure. At the time of going to press, 
was not known whether President 
sevelt would put the Smith cotton 
| bill into effect, despite the pocket 
Such action was requested by the 
ponents of the bill, led by Senator 
Sith. At present writing, the matter 
n the hands of the Attorney-General 
an opinion as to the legal aspects of 
proposed move. 
lomestic allotment plan: 
the House with a 
ority the domestic allotment bill 
dly lost favor. It finally was reluc- 
tly reported out by the Senate Com- 
‘tee on Agriculture but limited in its 
lication to wheat and cotton. The 
“nate committee held the bill for five 
ks and reported it only when it 
evident that it could not pass. 
‘ of the Democratic leaders were 
us that President Hoover be al- 
1 no chance to score in the type 
eto message which it was known 
be forthcoming. In the debate 
e cotton pool bill Representative 
mick, of Massachusetts, who 
| have been Democratic floor leader 
Representative McDuffie won the 
ership contest, referred to the 
stic allotment bill as a “legislative 
itute for the law of supply and de- 
All that bill would have done, 
id, would have been to transfer 


4 


After pass- 
comfortable 
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purchasing power to assist the farmer 
at the expense of wage earners in in- 
dustrial areas who are in a worse situa- 
tion than the farmers. 

There are many who feel that the 
domestic allotment bill is dead but 
sight is not lost of the fact that the 
new Secretary of Agriculture, Henry 
A. Wallace, and the new head of the 
farm board, Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
are ardent proponents of the plan who 
will be in constant contact with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

30-Hour Bill: While a large amount 
of newspaper comment grew out of the 
hearings on the 30-hour week bill, the 
measure never had a place en the legis- 
lative program and is not likely to make 
further progress in the extra session. 
This is due to no lack of friends for a 
reasonable proposal to place limitation 
on hours of work but the constitutional 
obstacle is so substantial that no one 
sees a way around it. More than that. 
it is believed that substantial majorities 
in each house would object to such a 
surrender of States’ rights as would be 
involved in allowing the Federal Gov- 
ernment to exercise control over pro- 
duction. 

Cotton pool bill: It is a generally held 
view that President Roosevelt would 
sign the cotton pool bill. The measure 
faces new difficulties, however, in the 
extra session. Much dissatisfaction 
with the bill was voiced during its con- 
sideration in the session just closed, 
due to the fact that the bill applied to 
cotton only. Many of those who held 
such views voted for the measure, how- 
ever, on the ground that immediate 
action had to be taken if it were to be 
made applicable to the 1933 cotton crop. 
Before the bill can be put through the 
legislative process again the cotton 
crop will have been planted, so that 
the need for haste is gone. This prob- 


ably means that the effort in the extra 
session will be directed along lines in- 
tended to apply to other crops as well. 
It is not known at this writing whether 
or not such legislation will fit into the 
program of farm legislation which 
President Roosevelt is expected to an- 
nounce soon. 

The principal objections raised against 
the cotton pool plan were the charge 
that it is further stabilization legisla- 
tion; that it is a gambling proposition, 
and that it would relieve banks, cotton 
mills and the cooperatives of their ob- 
ligations in connection with the cotton 
under Government control. 

Those favoring the measure argued 
that it would result in a 1933 cotton 
crop that would be fully 2,000,000 bales 
less than that of 1932. They held that 
it would result in little or no cost to the 
Government to hold out its cotton 
holdings as an inducement for acreage 
reduction. It was predicted that it 
would add 3c. a lb. to the price of cot- 
ton. Such statements led to inquiry as 
to why the measure seemed to have the 
support of spinners who hardly could be 
expected to advocate an increase in a 
price of their raw material. This was 
explained on the ground that unless 
something is done for cotton quickly 
there will be no purchasing power left 
to buy the products of cotton mills. 

In the course of the debate Repre- 
sentative Snell, the Republican leader, 
accused the Democratic majority of 
hitter opposition to the Farm Board be- 
cause it had interfered with private 
business but at the first opportunity it 
was ready to put the Government back 
in the cotton business on a large scale. 
lie accused the Democrats of lending 
money with one hand to increase crops 
and then appropriating money with the 
other hand to buy back surpluses. 

Prevailing opinion on Capitol Hill 
seems to be that the pool idea has real 
merit and that it can be adapted to many 
commodities. 

Miscellaneous legislation: As this is 
written, opinion as to legislation that 
should be enacted in the special session 
has not crystallized. Everyone is wait- 
ing on the program which President 
Roosevelt has promised to unfold in the 
near future. Talk of the equalization 
fee is being revived. Many think there 
is merit in the proposal that the Gov- 
ernment rent lands that are kept out of 
production. With regard to this latter 
plan the chief objection is that it would 
involve great :dministrative difficulties. 

The most important thing before the 
new Congress, of course, is legislation 
that will put the banking system on a 
firm foundation. Next in importance, 
many believe, is action calculated to in- 
crease commodity prices, but on this 
matter there is such a conflict of opin- 
ion as to the methods to be pursued that 
little prospect is seen for early agree- 
ment on any proposal likely to command 
the support of a majority. 
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USPENSION of the monthly statistics on cotton goods 


represents a step backward. 


We had believed that the 


industry as a whole had been convinced of the value of wide- 
spread dissemination of complete statistical data. 

And yet, since the announcement of suspension, there has been 
a tendency in some quarters to regard this development as a 


verdict against statistics. 
the sort. 


We do not believe it was anything of 
It was the unfortunate result of a combination of 


circumstances — and one which manufacturers, by and large, | 
want to see corrected as quickly as possible. 
The old arguments against statistical publicity have been 


revived. 


That isn’t even a half-truth; it’s just an absurdity. 


Buyers, it is said, are given an advantage over sellers. 


Anyone who 


knows anything at all about the cotton goods market knows that 
customers have always demonstrated their ability to secure the 


facts. 


Dissemination of these facts among sellers themselves 


merely puts the latter on more even terms with the buyers—and 
enables them to proceed intelligently to correct weaknesses. 

If the cotton-textile industry withdraws permanently from a 
practice whose soundness is no longer debatable in most prog- 
ressive industries, it will have yielded one of its claims to recogni- 
tion as a forward-looking branch of manufacture—Editor. 


A.C.M.A. Convention 
Scheduled for A pril 27-29 


The thirty-seventh annual convention 
of the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association will be held at The Caro- 
lina, Pinehurst, N. C., April 27 to 29, 
according to W. M. McLaurine, of 
Charlotte, N.C., secretary and treasurer. 


New Edition of 
Cost Manual 


The Cotton-Textile Institute has an- 
nounced the publication of a second edi- 
tion of the manual entitled, “A Method 
of Predetermining Costs in Cotton 
Yarn Mills,” which was originally re 
leased in printed form two years ago. 


Print Cloth Group Meets 


The new group of print cloth manu- 
facturers, of which W. D. Anderson, 
Sr., Macon, Ga., is chairman, held on 


Feb. 10 the first general meeting since 
the association was organized. Adop- 


tion of various statistical forms for re- 
porting information of interest to mem- 
ber mills was said to have constituted 
the principal business conducted at the 
meeting. Executives representing about 
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80% of the print cloth productive equip- 
ment were present. William P. Jacobs, 
of Clinton, S. C., is secretary. 


e 
Some Pertinent Figures 
On Southeastern Cottons 


Over 1,200,000 spindles and 30,000 
looms are represented by the selling or- 
ganization of Southeastern Cottons, 
Inc., after making allowance for spin- 
dles in certain mills that are devoted to 


the production of sale yarns, according 
to directory listings. As previously 


noted, Southeastern Cottons is a result 
of the reorganization of the Hunter 
Mig. & Commission Co. The house is 
undoubtedly the largest factor in print 
cloths and one of the largest in total 
volume; exact figures for comparison 
not being available. 

In addition to print cloths, which 
constitute about 50% of the volume, the 
following are the principal lines han- 
dled in approximate order of import- 
ance: sheetings, broadcloths, drills, flan- 
nels, chambrays, denims, sheets, towels, 
suitings, and specialties. 

The mills represented follow: 

Avondale Mills; Alice Mfg. Co.; Clifton 
Mfg. Co.; D. E. Converse Co.; Echota Cot- 
ton Mills; Greenwood Cotton Mills; Gren- 
del Mills; Hannah Pickett Mills; Inman 
Mills; Itasca Cotton Mfg. Co.; Jackson 
Mills; Kershaw Cotton Mills; Lancaster 


Cotton Mills; Mary Leila Cotton Mill; 
Mathews Mills; Ninety-Six Cotton Mills; 





Republic Cotton Mills; Riverdale Mills; 
San Antonio Cotton Mills; Sanford Cotton 
Mills; South Texas Cotton Mills; Steele’s 
Mills; Walton Cotton Mill Co. 


V olume and Prices Decline 
in Cotton Yarns 


February was disappointing to the 
majority of sales yarn producers, but 
there was a fair amount of activity in 
carded knitting yarns and at the close 
of the month several combed yarn spin 
ners were reported to have taken som: 
substantial business, although shadin: 
of prices preceded most large contracts 


Standard-C oosa-T hatcher 
Sales Headquarters 


Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., operat- 
ing several spinning mills and yarn 
processing plants, recently announced 
the transfer of sales headquarters fears 
Philadelphia, Pa., to Chattanooga, 
Tenn., in order to centralize manufac- 
turing and sales. R. J. Matherson, vice- 
president and sales manager, will move 
to Chattanooga in the near future. 


* 
Merger in Exporting 


Further consolidation of export busi- 
ness was effected last month when nego- 
tiations were completed for the Turner 
Halsey Export Corp. to handle exports 
for Iselin-Jefferson Co. and the Durham 
Hosiery Mills. It will be recalled that 
the Turner Halsey Export Corp., ex- 
port selling agents for the Mt. Vernon- 
Woodberry Mills, was formed about s 
years ago with Frank S. Bruyn as presi- 
dent. The export business of J. P. 
Stevens & Co, was added about two 
years ago. Senor Domingez, assistant 
export manager of Iselin-Jefferson Co., 
will join Turner Halsey. 


Spindle Activity Gains 


Standard Coosa-Thatcher Co., 
the rate of 95.1% 


operat- 
of single shift capac- 
ity, according to the Bureau of the 
Census report. This percentage com- 
pares with 87.2% for December and 
96.9% for November. The total num- 
ber of cotton spindles active during Jan- 
uary was 23,766,968, showing practi- 
cally no change from the corresponding 
total for December. Cotton consump- 
tion for January was 471,202 bales, as 
compared with 440,062 in December. 


Higher Prices Spur 
Cotton Goods Buying 


A spirited buying movement, par- 
ticularly evident in staples, was the 
outstanding development in cotton goods 
at time of going to press. After drilt- 
ing for a day or two after the mora 
torium, the market reversed itself am 
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nsiderable speculative buying at ad- 

ancing prices resulted from the appre- 
ition of cotton values at southern 
nts, the rise in Liverpool quotations 

nd predictions that cotton would show 
ns of 50 to 60 points when the ex- 
nge reopened. 

\Ithough a few factors withdrew 
their lines pending developments, “busi- 
ness as usual” was the attitude taken by 

st firms. Credit has been extended 

shipments made to regular cus- 
tomers, the feeling being that all should 
rk together and waive technicalities. 

\ssociation of Cotton-Textile Mer- 

nts issued a memorandum of good 

ictice in which requirement of pay- 
ent in “funds bankable at par” in New 


rk was restated. 


Spinners Endorse Action 
Taken by Roosevelt 


\dmiration for the way in which the 
Administration acted to meet the 
inking emergency was expressed by 
cotton manufacturers at Gastonia, N. C., 
March 8, at the most largely attended 
eting ever held by the Gaston County 
lextile Manufacturers Asscciation, Mill 
present, representing 1,300,000 
bed yarn spindles, displayed confi- 
dence that the temporary banking heli- 
ad preserved the soundness of the 
n’s financial structure and had re- 

ved the veil of uncertainty. 

George A. Sloan, president of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, was the guest 
speaker and devoted much of his address 

the far-reaching destructive effects of 

sing yarn and cloth on the market 

ruinous prices. He paid tribute to, 
and urged continued support of the con- 
structive activities of the Gaston 
County association. 


} 


* 
Is rues Chart 


scheuer & Co., cloth brokers and 
textile consultants, have issued their 
annual statistical chart for 1932. The 
chart this year includes a record of the 
staple cotton cloth movement for 1931 
and 1932, the usual price history of 5.35 
64x60s print cloth from 1913. 


Cotton Price Comparisons 


following are prices of key items 
cotton industry. Gray goods ad- 
| after Mar. 1 and 64 x 60s were 


on Mar. 11: 

—March I—- 
March | Feb. 1 1932 1931 
Spot ton, N.Y... G35 3.00 7.00 11.20 

Vitto, high previous 
y EE gs ks iane ie Mele 10a 7.42 OES 

i low previous 
p WA ass occa 5.90 6.00 6.55 10.45 
=" mber..... atc 6c 6c 9ke 
fare SE ooler Waste. 4ic 4c 7" 7ic 
ite e spun yarn... Ide 12c 13e 194c 


rded skeins... Il}e 2c 134c 19¢ 
irded _peeler 


MTADA\ sc saaahn 13%¢ 144c 1 p 
60s mbed peeler i i ” on 
PA ales ase 36ce 489 37 39¢ = 5 Aho 
37. cerizedcones 53c 55¢ Sle 7\c 
38 vd. drill..... 44c 4c > bic 
+r NEON. core acs c 34¢ c 5he 
De 1. 56x60s.... 340  34¢ 4tc 5ic 
Vel DOR Sain aire tc 9c he 12¢ 
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Financial Statements 


Beaver Mills, Douglasville, Ga., report 
net profit of $11,062 for year ending Oct. 
1, 1932 against net loss of $50,058 for 
previous fiscal year. 

Cabot Mfg. Co., Brunswick, Me., re- 
ports net loss for 1932 of $52,035 against 
net profit in 1931 of $79,710. 

Mount Vernon- Woodberry Mills, 
Baltimore, Md., reports net loss of $203,- 
908 for 1932 against $1,009,371 for 1931. 

Pacific Mills, Boston, report a net loss 
of $3,044,952 for 1932 against $3,801,678 
for 1931. Sales for 1932 were $21,268,- 
126 against $33,808,023 in 1931. In 1932 
$1,358,204 depreciation was charged and 
inventory mark-down was _ $300,888. 
Cotton manufacture has been transferred 
from Lawrence to the company’s south- 
ern plants. Rayon manufacture will 
be instituted on some of the cotton 
looms at Lawrence. 

Boott Mills, Lowell, Mass., reported 
net profit of $8,260 for 1932 against net 
loss of $273,042 for 1931. Sales for 1932 
in dollar value were 30% under 1931. 

Nashawena Mills, New Bedford, 
Mass., reports net loss for 1932 of $605,- 
860 against $287,623 for 1931. Average 
operations in 1932 were 26% capacity. 

Nonquitt Mills, New Bedford, Mass., 
reported net loss for 1932 of $185,122 
against $168,932 in 1931. 

Maverick Mills, East Boston, Mass., 
reports net profit of $2,258 for 1932 
against $42,425 for 1931. 

Soule Mill, New Bedford, Mass., re- 
ported a net loss of $74,434 for 1932 
compared with net profit of $2,062 for 
1931. 

B. B. & R. Knight Corp., Providence, 
R. I., reports a net loss of $485,058 
for 1932 against $311,262 for 1931. Dol- 
lar value of sales was off 20%. 

Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, 
Danville, Va., reports a profit for 1932 
of $29,000. The plant ran about 80% 
capacity in 1932 and income per pound 
of goods sold was 174% less than in 
1931; 80,000 bales of cotton were opened 
and $233,000 spent on new equipment 
and permanent improvements. 


Cotton Mill News 


American Net & Twine Co. of Ala- 
bama, Blue Mountain, Ala., is installing 
a new boiler for its dye department. 

Powdrell & Alexander, Danielson, 
Conn., will establish a Canadian branch 


plant at Cornwall, Ontario. Operation 
with 150 employes will begin July 1. 
Plans call for erection of one-story 80x 
675 ft. building. The American com- 
pany operated at a profit of $62,614 in 
1932 after charging off depreciation, 
taxes, insurance, etc. Sales totaled $5,- 
200,000. 

Georgia-Kincaid Mills, Plant No. 2, 
Griffin, Ga., recently modernized boiler 
room equipment and installed McBurney 
stokers, Capes water regulators and 
Fisher pump governors. 

Sagamore Mfg. Co., Fall River, Mass., 
is replacing its plain looms with auto- 
matic purchased from the Harmony 
Mills, Cohoes, N. Y. (in liquidation). 
It is understood about 1,100 automatics 
are being installed. 

Beacon Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass., 
is completing plans for construction of a 
new one-story saw-tooth roof type addi- 
tion to mill at Swannanoa, N. C., total- 
ing about 70,000 sq.ft. of floor space, 
estimated to cost over $60,000, with 
equipment. Barker & Turoff, Provi- 
dence, R. I., are architects and engineers. 

Nashua (N. H.) Mfg. Co. is moving 
254 looms from Nashua to its southern 
plant at Cordova, Ala. 

Marion (N. C.) Mfg. Co. has awarded 
general contract to the Gaston Construc- 
tion Co., Gastonia, N. C., for a new one- 
story addition to mill, for which super- 
structure will begin at once. Company 
will also make improvements in present 
mill units and will carry out electrifica- 
tion program for entire plant. 

Shelby (N. C.) Cotton Mills recently 
awarded contract to Fiske-Carter Con- 
struction Co., Greenville, S. C., for the 
construction of a power plant, 50x60 ft., 
which will generate electric power and 
process steam. Babcock & Wilcox high 
pressure boilers and a 1,000 kw. turbine 
and generators will be installed. George 
Hill, Wellford, S. C., is the engineer in 
charge. 

Lola Mfg. Co., Stanley, N. C., com- 
pleted the installation of a number of 
looms. This company has been engaged 
in spinning and has done no weaving in 
the past. 

Lancaster (S. C.) Cotton Mills are 
being equipped with Taylor instruments. 
The mill has also installed a number 
of new. super-speed Barber-Colman 
warpers and spoolers. 

Montreal (Canada) Cottons, Ltd., will 
install in its Valleyfield plant three elec- 
tric boilers totaling 600 hp. 
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ARKED interest has been displayed in the plan for a 
M national wool acceptance bank advanced by Emanuel 
Kaplan. Although reluctant to express opinions pyblicly until 
they have had an opportunity to study the plan more carefully, 
manufacturers agree of course with Mr. Kaplan-in his funda- 
mental thought that a greater degree of coordination and of 
constructive leadership is needed in the industry. That need 
has been recognized for many years—but not much has been 
done about it since the demise of the Wool Institute. 

However, even casual consideration of the proposed plan 
brings to the front several questions concerning its feasibility 
as a means to the much-desired end. There is of course the 
problem of securing the required financial support since it is 
proposed that the capital stock of the bank be subscribed to by 
the individual mills. The opinion has also been expressed in 
some quarters that the idea is contrary to sound banking princ- 
iples in that one industry and one class of risk would be con- 


centrated in one bank. 


Nevertheless the discussion which the proposal has aroused 


is good for the industry’s soul—if it still has one. 


Eventually, 


some plan must be developed to bring about statistical activ- 
ities, standard cost methods, research in style trends, elimina- 
tion of unfair practices and competition, stabilization of produc- 
tion—and the other benefits which Mr. Kaplan foresees as a 


result of his plan. 
tion is so much gained.—Editor. 


Industry Bank Offered as 
Help for Trade Ills 


“A Way Forward for the Wool In- 
dustry” is the title of a book by Emanuel 
Kaplan, president, Millbrook Woolen 
Mills, Inc., Yantic, Conn., which pre- 
sents a well-thought-out plan for cen- 
tralizing constructive leadership in the 
wool goods industry. In brief the plan 
concerns the formation of a National 
Wool Acceptance Bank, owned by the 
industry itself and acting as fiscal agent 
for the industry. It would tie in with 
the Federal Reserve System and _ its 
activities would aim to stabilize the in- 
dustry, though the plan expressly rules 
out any effort to control prices. 

The book is published by The Busi- 
ness Bourse, New York. It outlines 
first the current ills of the wool indus- 
try, and then follows through this with 
the plan for the industry bank, with capi- 
tal of $10,000,000, subscription to be 
based on $110 per active loom in weav- 
ing mills and $1.10 per active spindle 
in worsted yarn and $500 per active set 
of cards in woolen yarn mills. 

The proposed functions of the bank 
include credits, stabilization of produc- 
tion, classification of plants and corpora- 
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Any impetus toward thought in that direc- 


tions, mitigation of trade evils, stand- 
ardization of contracts and trading prac- 
tice, research in style trends, expert 
counsel. on problems of manufacture, 
labor troubles, etc., developments of 
standard cost accounting, reduction of 
unfair practice and competition, estab- 
lishment of general research foundation, 
study of raw material purchases and a 
uniform sales contract. 

Those associated with the plan state 
that they have support of a group within 
the industry and in the banking field. 
The industry in New York seems inter- 
ested but skeptical. The reasons for 
doubt lie in past difficulties in getting 
the industry together, in the difficulty 
of finding subscription money, in the 
supposed need for 100% agreement, in 
unwillingness to tie up with financially 
weak mills or to hamper the activities 
of those which believe themselves 
strong. 

* 


N.AW.M. Holds 


Annual Meeting 


Franklin W. Hobbs, president of the 
Arlington Mills, was reelected presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers at the annual meet- 






ing in Boston, Feb. 8. Nathaniel Ste- 
vens, president of M. T. Stevens & Sons 
Co., Addison L. Greene, chairman of the 
board of Farr Alpaca Co., and Alfred E. 
Colby, treasurer of the Pacific Mills, 
were reelected vice-presidents and Wal- 
ter Humphreys reelected secretary. 
New members elected to the board of 
directors were: Louis Bachman, presi- 
dent, Uxbridge Worsted Co.; Allen R. 
Mitchell, Jr., Shackamaxon Mills; and 
Lionel J. Noah, president, American 
Woolen Co, 

Mr. Hobbs reported on his attendancx 
at the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association, which 
was held in Portland, Ore., last Decem 
ber. The committee on trade statistics 
outlined in detail its recommendations 
to the Bureau of the Census concerning 
monthly reports on wool consumption 
and machinery activity. 

© 


W ool Conference 


The next International Wool Confer- 
ence is scheduled to be held in Budapest, 
Sept. 12, 13 and 14, according to Mau- 
rice Dubrulle of Paris, president of the 
International Wool Federation. 


February Disappoints 


February was a disappointing month 
in most wool suiting lines. Following 
a good pick-up last fall and a normal 
slackening in January it had been ex- 
pected that February would mark ac- 
complishments in both spring and fall 
goods. Such was not the case. Buy 
ers had fallen into a waiting game be- 
fore the nation-wide bank holiday and 
that event has not helped the situation. 
Temptation is strong for first hands to 
accumulate stock, which is playing right 
into the buyer’s hand. How long the 
buyer can wait is the question. 

Woolens and worsteds in men’s wear 
give promise of reversing their usual 
position in the price fold. The featur- 
ing of worsteds in low priced garments 
has led the better clothiers to seek well 
styled woolens and woolen mills are 
finding unexpected interest. Worsteds 
also move in mannish women’s wear. 


Overcoatings Abnormally 
Late; Outlook for Fancies 


It seems probable that the overcoat- 
ing season will be delayed for several 
months. Cutters can wait until early 
summer if need be, for they have found 
the industry able to supply needs of 
recent seasons with a concentration of 
activity measured by weeks instead of in 
months as in days gone by. The cur- 
rent financial situation is such as [0 
lead to postponement of all but press- 
ing commitments. 

Mills and agents who share heavily 
in the overcoating trade are compelled 
to face the coming delay philosophical!) 
but they are nevertheless feeling out t!ic 
current of style changes with a strong 
sentiment favoring a swing toward fa! 
cies in heavyweights. 
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lops Strengthen 
Before Holiday 


A feature of the wool top futures 
irket in the week ended Mar. 4 was 
e issuance of 21 notices of delivery, 
taling 105,000 Ib. of top on the March 
ntract. All notices were promptly 
pped, indicating that buyers were 
lling to take delivery notwithstanding 
e extreme quietness in the spot trade. 
he market had been quiet up to Mar. 3 
ien it advanced sharply. It has of 
urse shared the enforced holiday of 


changes generally beginning on 
lar. 4. Raw wools have been firm. 
. 


oolen Rags Slow Again 


The woolen rag market has been slow 
nd low in price. In new stock fine 
eht clips sold at 74-8c. light worsted 
jerseys at 26-27c. and white sweaters 

32-34c. Darker colored were sold 
nly in small lots. There was fair 
movement of rags earlier in the year, 
fine light merinos making 8 to 9c. and 
white knits 18 to 20c. 


American Sells Eight 
-lbandoned Mills 


lhe American Woolen Co. through 

subsidiary, the Textile Realty Co., 
sold eight abandoned mill properties be- 

‘en Feb. 27 and Mar. 1. The ma- 
chinery had been removed from all of 
them. The realized basis was said to be 
round 5e. per square foot. 

he Glens Falls Mills at Moosup, 
Conn., were sold to W. B. Dunn, of 
Providence for $2,550. The Moosup 
\lills at Moosup went to W. E. Clark, 
: Willimantic for $1,750. The Hecla 
\lills at Uxbridge, Mass., went to 
Ss. W. Grossman of Quincy for $750: 
(hase Mills at Webster to L. Grossman 
ns Co. of Quincy for $2,250: Ray 
\iuils at Franklin to Thomas McDer- 
t for $3,800: Beoli Mills at Fitch- 
surg to John McGowan for $10,000. 
ay State Mills, Lowell, were sold pri- 
‘cly to Wamesit Power Co., and 
Strathmore Mills at Concord to an un- 

ed buyer. 


° 
: ° 
Price Trends in Wool 
he following are prices of key items 
ie wool industry. Current prices 
viven with comparisons covering a 
h ago, a vear ago and two years 


f 


-March I~ 
March | Feb. 1 1832 1931 

I d fine med. 
t NF.wccese QO.4U 90.52. 90.535 06.59 
O Been neha ties .19 . 194 a |= «(ae 
I fine, 64-66s.... . 58 . 60 .774 -62 
Average §s...... .50 51 .61 - 654 
Riaceveasia% . 46 . 48 oe . 56 
Noils, fine......... 33. 13400136144 
2-40: 60s wstd yarn —_. 33 -90 1.20 . 56 
FtP2 BOPMO. 6. y eines a 1.274 1.27% 1.683 1.964 
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Aserican Woolen and 
0: er Financial Statements 


American Woolen Co., Inc., and its 
aries report net loss of $7,269,821 
taxes, inventory adjustments, interest 
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and depreciation for the year ended Dec. 
31, 1932, compared with a net loss of 
$2,836,826 in the previous year. 

Lionel J. Noah, president, stated in his 
report that the company showed a profit 
before depreciation of $77,285.27 in the 
last six months of 1932, as compared with 
a loss before depreciation of $6,255,444.95 
in the first six months, the latter being 
attributed to the drastic decline in wool 
values. 

Current assets as of Dec. 31, 1932, 
amounted to $32,384,890 and current lia- 
bilities were $13,468, comparing with 
$41,011,052 and $241,807, respectively, on 
31, 1931. The company has no 
bonded indebtedness or bank loans, 

Other financial statements follow: 

Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Thomp- 
sonville, Conn., reported a net loss of 
$1,948,737 in 1932 against a net profit of 
$413,724 in 1931. 

Farr Alpaca Co., Holyoke, Mass., re- 
ports a net loss for 6 months ended Nov. 
26, 1932, of $510,383. In that period the 
rayon and worsted departments ran 
from 10 to 30% capacity and the cotton 
mill 17 to 38%. In December and Jan- 
uary, however, the percentages were 34 
and 40 respectively. 

Cleveland (Ohio) Worsted Mills Co. 
reported a net loss of $351,110 for 1932 
against $341,482 for 1931. The 1932 loss 
all came in the first six months as the 
last half showed a net profit of $29,630. 
Current assets to current liabilities show 
a 3.6 to 1 ratio. 


WV ool Mill News 

Central Worsted Mills, Central Vil- 
lage, Conn., valued at $147,000 was sold 
at auction to Solomon and Charles Gor- 
don for $22,800. The machinery was 
sold to various mill owners for a total 
of $20,000. The Gordons do not intend to 
operate. 

Kenneth B. Church Co., Inc., Nor- 
wich, Conn., has been organized with 
capital of $50,000, to operate a local 
woolen mill. The new company is 
headed by Kenneth B. and L. P. Church, 
both of Norwich. 

Smith & Cooley, Stafford Springs, 
Conn., has been dissolved as a partner- 
ship through agreement of Robert W. 
Smith and Benjamin P. Cooley, sons of 
the founders. It is reported that Mr. 
Cooley will continue the business. 

Peerless Woolen Mills, Rossville, Ga., 
experienced a walk-out of 400 employes 
on Feb. 20 following a wage cut of from 
8 to 10%. Settlement was reported and 
operations begun Mar. 6. 


Troy Mills, Inc., Fall River, Mass., 
have awarded general contract to T. J. 
Logan, 40 Acacia St., Fall River, for 
alterations and improvements in woolen 
mill on Troy St. 

George H. Gilbert Mfg. Co., stock- 
holders have formed a new corporation 
to operate the Gilbertville (Mass.) mill. 
William V. McDonald is presiden*; Ber- 
nard Goldfine, treasurer; Walter W. 
Holt, assistant treasurer and resident 
manager. Operations will be resumed 
this month. The company’s Ware mill 
will be sold. 

Leicester (Mass.) Woolen Co., which 
has been idle for the last two years, will 
soon be started up. Buildings, machin- 
ery and equipment are being completely 
checked and repairs made in all depart- 
ments. The mill is operated by the Ash- 
worth Bros. 

Collins & Aikman Corp., Philadelphia, 
Pa., has asked bids on general contract 
for new multi-story addition to mill at 
Fifty-first and Viola Sts., including im- 
provements in present plant, installation 


of oil-burning equipment for power 
service, and other work. Cost about 
$88,000, including equipment. H. M. 


Wilson Co. is engineer. 

Buffalo Creek Woolen Mills, Worth- 
ington, Pa., headed by Peter and J. 
Frank Graff, was destroyed by fire of 
undetermined origin Feb. 16, with a loss 
of more than $150,000. The plant, which 
had been operating on a full time basis, 
employed 100 workers. Plans to rebuild 
are being considered. 

W. & K. Co., Nasonville, R. I., will 
be liquidated according to report from 
office of Waterhouse Worsted Co., New 
York. 

Wanskuck Co., Providence, R. I., has 
awarded general contract to C. K. Rath- 
bone, Providence, for a three-story brick 
addition to Geneva Mill, North Provi- 
dence, about 67x97 ft., reported to cost 
over $35,000, with equipment. 

Lister Worsted Co., Inc., Smithfield, 
R. I., has been organized with capital 
of 100 shares of stock, no par value, to 
operate a local mill. New company is 
headed by Frank W. Tillinghast, John- 
ston, R. I. 

Strathroy (Ont.) Woolen Mills, now 
celebrating their 52nd year of operation 
under the same management, have com- 
pleted installation of the latest carding, 
spinning and weaving machines which 
have more than doubled its former pro- 
duction. 

Downs, Coulter & Co., Ltd., textile 
manufacturers of Bradford, England, 
which recently formed a Canadian sub- 
sidiary, have decided to locate the new 
plant at Trenton, Ontario. 
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EVELOPMENT of plans of the newly-established Amer- 
ican unit of the Raw Silk Intelligence Bureau of Japan will 


be watched with the closest interest. 


Elsewhere in. this issue is 


published an interpretation of the psychology underlying those 
plans, as visualized by a representative of TEXTILE WorLD. 
Official announcement of the details of the activity has not been 
made; presumably they are still in the formative stage. 

A sound, constructive promotional campaign, if decided upon, 
would help both the Japanese interests and the domestic indus- 


try. 
tive lines. 
for such a program. 


It is hoped and believed that this effort would follow posi- 
The inherent qualities of silk offer an attractive basis 
The negative side, as represented by com- 


petition from other fibers, is of little interest to either the so- 


called broadsilk manufacturer or the ultimate consumer. 


This 


competition may be one of the impelling reasons for the cam- 
paign, but it is not an effective argument for use in promotional 


work. 
Incidentally, 


it would seem that a fertile field of erideavor 


for the new bureau would be an investigation of the effect of 


excessive weighting on consumer acceptance of silks. 


One of 


the best means of expanding the use of the fiber is the encour- 
agement of production of quality materials. 


The initiative 


shown by the Japanese group in their approach 


to the whole problem merits commendation.—Editor. 


Uncertainty in 
Piece Goods Market 


An approximate advance of 10% in 
the price of all its finished goods by 
Stehli Silks Corp., on March 6, was the 
first definite reaction in the silk market 
to the moratorium. It was explained by 
the company that the move was not 
made because of any expected inflation, 
but was due to the uncertainty of the 
raw silk situation and the added risk in- 
volved in shipping merchandise. 

Business was slow and hesitant at 
time of going to press but it was ex- 
pected that normal volume would be 
resumed before long as_ conditions 
righted. Normal volume at this time, 
however, would not mean anything in 
the line of a decided spurt since the 
industry was operating below capacity 
even before the credit situation became 
involved. The question whether talk 
of inflation will lead to a wave of specu- 
lative buying is as vet unanswered. 

Outside the banking situation, the 
most interesting news in the market is 
the decided move to curtail. At a meet- 
ing of the broadsilk manufacturers’ di- 
vision of the Silk Association of Amer- 
ica on March 3 it was strongly urged 
that manufacturers arrange their pro- 
duction schedules during the next 90 
days so that there would be a complete 
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stoppage for six weeks. No concerted 
action was of course contemplated, but 
the need for each manuiacturer shutting 
down a week or so at a time to the ex- 
tent outlined was pointed out. The out- 
come of the movement will depend on 
whether there is any decided change in 
the general business situation. 

February was not a satisfactory month 
in the silk industry. Throwsters and 
weavers complained that many of their 
customers were going through piece 
goods with a fine-tooth comb. : On the 
other hand, the converters were jumpy 
on the subject of cancellations. Talk 
of responsibility of competition from 
rayon died out somewhat when it was 
realized that the situation was general; 
some rayon factors were quoted as blam- 
ing low-priced silk as the reason for 
the decline in rayon demand. 

Raw silk remained steady during the 
month after the sharp drop experienced 
during December and January, the 
change being but a few cents. 


At Work on Manual 
For Twist Testing 


The first of a series of weekly meet- 
ings for the purpose of drawing up a 
manual for the proper procedure in test- 
ing twist in silk and rayon yarns was 


held Feb. 16, under the auspices of the 
Throwsters Research Institute. Dean 
Hill, executive secretary of the institute, 
explained the purpose of the meeting to 
representatives of the commercial lab- 
oratories who were present and pointed 
out that the demand for high twist made 
it necessary to give every assistance to 
the throwster and weaver in producing 
quality merchandise. 

The following concerns were rep- 


resented : 

Silk Grading & Testing Laboratory, 
North American Laboratory, American 
Testing Co. AAA Silk Laboratory, Kahn & 
Feldman, Alfred Suter, Phoenix Testing 
Laboratory, Cox & Fuller, U. S. Testing 
Co., Hatch & Reutlinger, Pfeiffer Silk Corp., 
and Ernest Barber. 


Silk Goods Examination 
Methods Recommended 


The following supplementary methods 
of examining finished piece goods have 
been recommended to the trade by the 
committee on piece goods standardiza- 
tion of the Silk Association of America: 

1. North light should be used for the 
examination of goods. 

2. The machine, perch or table should 
be parallel to the source of light. 

3. Goods should be run over a ma- 
chine at an angle of from 45 degrees to 
vertical. 

The committee includes: 

Carl Lang, chairman, Langley Fabric 
Inc.; Alfred E. Davieau, U. S. Testing Co 
Inc.; Harry Benson, Cheney Bros.; Otto 
Froelicher, Schwarzenbach Huber’ Co. 
Chas. C. Hertel, C. K. Eagle & Co., Inc.; 
H. Kriegeskotte, Susquehanna Silk Mills; 


F. Kuehndorf, Stehli Silks Corp.; F. A 
Meyer, Duplan Silk Corp. 


January Raw Silk 
Production Down 


In reviewing the position of raw 
silk, the statistical bureau of the Na- 
tional Raw Silk Exchange comments, 
in part, as follows: 

“World raw silk production during Jan- 
uary amounted to 33,707 bales. This is the 
lowest monthly total since last June, and 
is only slightly above the corresponding 
figure of 1932. It shows a drop of over 
22,000 bales from the December total, the 
decline being a normal one at this time of 
the season, reflecting curtailed production in 
Japan, due to the winter closing down of 
the reeling establishments. 

“However, raw silk production outside 
of Japan has picked up considerably, both 
in comparison with January of last year, 
and the preceding month of this season. 
The figure stands at 11,432 bales, as against 
5,584 bales in December, 1932, and 6,788 
in January a year ago. 

“World consumption of raw silk during 
January scored a gain of nearly 9,000 bales 
over the December figure, but failed to 
measure up to the corresponding total of 


a year ago by over 7,500 bales. This was 
due entirely to the decline in American 
consumption during January, as compared 
with a year ago. 

“At the end of the seven months of the 
present raw silk season, the world ratio 


of demand to supply of the commodity ‘s 
adverse to the extent of 1.4% in its cumu- 
lative comparison with a normal season. 
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(his compares with 1.8% adverse a month 
igo, and 4.8% adverse at this time last 
ear. The ratio of Japanese raws is favor- 
ible to the extent of 0.7% cumulatively, as 
igainst 0.4% favorable last month, and 
13% adverse a year ago.” 


February Silk Deliveries 
Drop Sharply 


Deliveries of raw silk to American 


® 
ES 


bs lls during February were 32,665 bales, 
& s compared with 46,204 bales in Jan- 
Es ary and 45,909 bales in February, 1932, 
if .ccording to the Silk Association of 
4 \merica. As the figures are not an 
a mmediate index of consumption, it is 
A probable that activity in silk mills did 
q not drop the same percentage, as some 
7 the January total undoubtedly rep- 


resented advance purchases rather than 
7 onsumption. In addition, more silk 
; vas probably used in February than was 
lelivered to the mills. 

Stocks on hand at the end of Febru- 
iry amounted to 60,459 bales, as com- 
ared with 69,747 bales at the end of 
january and 70,570 bales at the end of 
lebruary, 1932, 

+ 


January Silk Sales 
Show Increase 


\n increase of 9.9% in yardage sales 
‘ broad silks during January, compared 
th the previous month, is reported by 
e Silk Association of America. Jan- 
iry yardage sales were higher than for 
same month of 1932, by 7.6%. 
tocks in the hands of manufacturers 
Jan. 31 were 1.3% higher than on 
Dec. 31, but 17.2% lower than on Jan. 
1, 1932. 
January employment was 4.5% higher 
in for the same month last year, and 
0° lower than December employ- 
ent. Broad loom employment de- 
ised 2.4%, narrow loom employment 
% and spinning spindle employment 
07% during January as compared 
th December. Machinery operations 
iring January increased 7.8% for 
road looms, 8.8% for narrow looms 
| 2.3% for spinning spindles, as com- 
red with the previous month. 


e 
improved Demand For 
setter-Grade Ties 


One of the encouraging features of 
‘ has been the swing toward the use 
the better-quality silks in making up 
kties. While cheap silks are on the 
rket, cravat makers have been in- 
ed to use other fabrics in the low- 
e range and to use quality silk in 

that will retail from $1 to $1.50. 

4 


rint Patent 

‘tablished in Suit 

he validity of the first U. S. Patent 
ied on a silk design invention has 


n established by a suit brought bv 
rshall Field & Co. against Isidor S. 
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3ierman and Elayne Silk Corp.; de- 
fendants admitting infringement and 
terminating litigation by a consent de- 
cree entered in the U. S. District Court 
of New York. 

The patent in question, No. 1,865,821, 
issued to W. L. Blayney on July 5, 
1932, covers “Scarf and Method of Mak- 
ing same. 

s 


Price Tables 


The following prices of key 
reflect the downward trend in 
quotations : 


Silk 


items 
silk 


—March |! 
March! Feb.1 1932 1931 
Crack XX 13/15 white 
78%.... viveenncn MUCa0O S122. $1.75-32.00 
Tram, 5thd Japan 85% 2.00 2.00 2.80 4.00 


Crepe, 3-4thd 1446 Bob 1.90 1.90 1.95 2.65 
60s-2, spun silk... . . ££ 2.8 3.35 3 
* 


Financial Reports 


Belding- Heminway-Corticelli Co., New 
York, reports a net profit of $100,650 
for the last six months of 1932 reducing 
the net loss for the year to $151,963. 
Net loss for 1931 was $971,700. 

Sidney Blumenthal & Co., New York, 
report net for 1932 of $1,895,550 
against net loss of $92,102 in 1931. In- 
ventories have been reduced, preferred 
stock retired and report shows no notes 
payable to banks. 

Century Ribbon Mills, Inc., New 
York, report net of $199,389 for 
1932 against net profit of $156,163 for 
1931. Stockholders will be asked to 
approve a capital stock decrease at Mar. 
16 meeting. 

H. R. Mallison & Co., New York, re- 
ports net loss for 1932 of $200,416 com 
pared with $561,382 for 1931. 

Onondaga Silk Co., New York, re- 
ports net earnings for 1932 of $50,114 
against net earnings for 1931 of $25,479. 
The company has no loans payable to 
banks. 

Van Raalte & Co., New York, reports 
a net loss for 1932 of $1,115,639 against 
a net profit of $16,506 in 1931. 

Belding-Corticelli, Ltd., Montreal, 
Que., for the year ended Nov. 30, 1932, 
shows net earnings of $305,363, against 
$267,342 in the preceding year. 

Riverside Silk Mills, Ltd., Montreal, 
Canada, report net earnings for 1932 of 
$33,835 against $55,086 in 1931. The 
company’s liquid position has improved. 

Mercury Mills, Ltd., Toronto, Canada, 
show a loss of $39,156 for 1932 compared 
with a loss of $123,302, for 1931. 


loss 


loss 


Silk Mill News 


Holland Mfg. Co., Willimantic, Conn., 
has completed arrangements for the 
transfer of operations to Stroudsburg, 
Pa. All machinery will be moved by 
May. The company has manufactured 
silk thread in Willimantic since 1860. 

Bayonne (N. J.) Textile Co., recently 
organized to operate a silk mill, has 
leased property at 178 West Fifty-sec- 
ond St., and will begin operations at 
once. It is expected ultimately to give 
employment to about 100 persons. 

Mars Silk Mills, Inc., Union City, 
N. J., have been organized with capital 
of $20,000, to operate a local mill. 
Arthur Messmer, 520 Hamilton Ave., 
North Bergen, N. J., is principal in- 
corporator. 

Manhattan Textile Works, Inc., West 
New York, N. J., have leased the former 
local mill of the E. H. Kluge Weaving 
Co., at 721 Hudson St., from the re- 
ceivers, and will move at once to the 
new location. 

B. Edmund David, Inc., New York, 
a Delaware corporation, has arranged 
for change of company name to the 
North American Silk Co., Inc. 

Susquehanna Silk Mills, New York, 
will continue operations under receivers 
till May 31 pending reorganization ac- 
cording to court order. The business is 
reported to have shown a profit under 
the receivership. 

Phoenix Silk Mfg. Co., Inc., Allen- 
town, Pa., is increasing production 
schedule to a double shift basis at Ade- 
laide Silk Mills, adding about 300 work- 
ers to make a total of 500 persons. 

Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
stockholders will: meet March 29 to vote 
on a proposal to reduce the capital from 
$4,250,000 to $2,500,000. 

Fayetteville Silk Mills Co, Lincoln 
County, Tenn., has filed an amendment 
to its charter increasing its capital stock 
by $10,000. 

Frank Ix & Sons, Inc., Charlottesville, 
Va., have completed an addition that 
will increase plant capacity 40%. 

Oriental Textiles, Ltd., Oshawa, Ont., 
have been put up for sale by the trustee, 
G. T. Clarkson. The assets consist of 
buildings having a book value of $229,- 
581, and machinery comprising full 
equipment for plush dyeing, weaving and 
finishing, having a book value of $315,- 
207. The plant is continuing operations. 

La France Plushes, Ltd., Woodstock, 
Ont., Canadian branch of the La France 
Textiles, Ltd., Philadelphia, has been 
granted permission to incorporate its 
plant in Woodstock as La France Tex- 
tiles, Ltd. 
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HE current tendency to curtail production of synthetic 
fibers gradually and in quick response to abatement of de- 
mand is a hopeful sign. Heroic as was the drastic action taken 
early last summer, when plants were shut down completely for 
a month or more, the industry wants to avoid the necessity for 


a repetition of such an event if 


for no other reason than to 


avert the demoralizing effect upon personnel. 
Of course, the most satisfactory answer is budgeting of pro- 


duction, as emphasized previously in these columns. 


However, 


if this is not regarded as feasible, the next best solution is the 
gradual type of curtailment recently undertaken. 
Rayon has made marked progress through quality accept- 


ance and steady expansion of outlets. 
volume of demand mean nothing in the long run. 


Temporary shifts in 
Above all, 


they cannot be eliminated by frantic sales efforts, involving price- 
cutting. The financial crisis proved to be a’ blessing, in dis- 
guise, as it averted a price-cut which was scheduled by one 
company for March 3 and which would have been followed 
undoubtedly by other producers.—Editor. 


Proposed Trading Rules 
Governing Rayon Yarn 


A move is under way to formulate 
a codification of rules and regulations 
governing transactions in the sale of 
rayon yarn with a view to minimizing 
certain trade abuses that are said to 
arise from the lack of uniformity of con- 
tracts, etc. In a letter addressed to 
rayon yarn producing companies, the 
Silk Association of America states that 
it has been requested to appoint a com- 
mittee of buyers and sellers to formulate 
such a code. According to the asso- 
ciation, standard contracts and rules 
governing trade customs have proven 
advantageous in facilitating business in 
the raw silk and other textile fields. 

While rayon producers are not unani- 
mous in approving the plan, it is gen- 
erally agreed that some steps should be 
taken to curb the free and easy manner 
in which some rayon consumers over- 
buy and then cancel. 


* 
Rayon Exports 
Set New Record 


Mexico was by far the best foreign 
customer for rayon yarn during 1932, 
taking more than all other countries 
combined. According to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, total exports to all 
countries of 654,368 Ib. were twice those 
of 1931 and set a new record, the best 
previous showing being in 1927 when 
400,617 Ib. were exported. Mexico took 
418,689 Ib. of the 1932 total. 

It is possible that an even better show- 
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ing could have been made for the year 
it producers had not been under such 
pressure to supply the domestic market 
the last five months of the year as ex- 
ports for the first six months were 376,- 
054 lb., as compared with 278,314 Ib. for 
the last six months. 

Imports were the lowest since 1918, 
amounting to only 164,446 lb., as com- 
pared with the high of 16,222,545 Ib. 
established in 1927. 

Total value of rayon yarn and mer- 
chandise exports for 1932 was $2,492,- 
177. The yarn total was $429,713; 
woven piece goods, $971,716; hosiery, 
$381,430; underwear, $166,307. 


“Lacquer” Finish Bemberg 
Fabric Makes Appearance 


What is described as the first “lac- 
quer” finish chiffon to be presented has 
been introduced by Galey & Lord, Inc., 
in an all-Bemberg fabric. The mate- 
rial, known as “Chif-cire,” is produced 
in a variety of prints. The so-called 
“lacquer” finish imparts a certain stiff- 
ness and sheen to fabrics. 

. 


Furness Corp. 
May Enlarge Plant 


At the annual meeting of the com- 
pany, held last month, William H. Fur- 
ness, president of the Furness Corp., 
stated that substantial profits depended 
on adequate enlargement of the plant. 
He explained that while operation of 
the 816 spindles of the automatic ma- 





“Chif-cire,” lacquer-finish Bemberg 
fabric just introduced 


chine for the last ten months showed 
costs far lower than those with the non- 
continuous method, the unit was too 
small to make a profit. Daily capacity 
was given as 2,000 Ib. of 150 denier. 
The Furness process for making cu- 
prammonium yarn was described in 
TEXTILE Wor tp, Nov. 14, 1931. 

All officers were reelected at the 
meeting. The balance sheet as of Dec. 
31, 1932, lists a deficit of $283,267. 


N.E. Freight Rates 
On Rayons Reduced 


Effective March 10, the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad and 
the New England Steamship Co. re- 
duced rates on combined rail and water 
shipments of synthetic fabrics from 50 


to 60%. The new schedule applies on 
shipments between New York and 


Rhode Island and places the rates an 
average of 4 to 5c. higher than those 
annlying to mixed fabrics or straight 
cotton goods. 

« 


Rayon Merchandise 
Exports Decline 


United States exports of rayon mer- 
chandise for November, 1932, amounted 
to $161,809, of which woven dress goods 
represented $64,763. Exports for No- 
vember, 1931, amounted to $222,873. 


* 
British Celanese 
Suit Dismissed 


After one of the most protracted court 
struggles that London has seen in re- 
cent years, the Chancery Division of the 
High Court of Justice has dismissed 
the suit of British Celanese, Ltd., 
against Courtaulds, Ltd., alleging in- 
fringements of three patents covering 
the spinning of acetate yarns. Costs of 
the suit were levied against the plain- 
tiffs. An appeal is expected. The pat- 
ents in question referred to spinning 
into a “dry” atmosphere rather than 
a coagulating bath, cap spinning, and 
spinning in a downward direction. 
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Rayon Price 


Out Is Cancelled 


The contemplated reduction of rayon 
rices, on the basis of 10c. per Ib. on 
50 denier, was thrown into the discard 
hen the banking moratorium inter- 
ised. On March 3 it was rumored that 
ndustrial Rayon Corp. would revise 
ices effective March 6. The develop- 
ents of March 4 made the move un- 
rtain and on March 6 Hiram S. 
ivitz, president of Industrial Rayon, 
ited that the kaleidoscopic change that 
id taken place in the economic, com- 
ercial and financial structure of the 
untry offset the factors that had im- 
lled the company to make a decision 
favor of lower prices. 

\fter stating his belief that higher 
ither than lower prices might be in 
rder, Mr. Rivitz outlined the reasons 
hy his company had reached the 
riginal decision to put through a reduc- 
n, mentioning competition from other 


fibers, pressure from retailers after long- 
time contracts at the old price had run 


it, cut-throat competition on tubular 
leading to stretching, sub-rosa 


One of the interesting aftermaths of 


the situation was that there was immedi- 
ate talk of a price guarantee. 


Consum- 
were inclined to take the position 


that they could not go forward with any 
confidence if the possibility of lower 
prices hung over their heads. 


February was not a_ satisfactory 
nth for the rayon producers. A drop 
demand was expected, but not as 


narked as that which did take place. 


‘roduction was reasonably well main- 
ned as stocks of yarn at the beginning 
| the year were sub-normal and it was 





Try This on Your 
Knitting Machine 


One of the boys waxed lyrical at 
the annual dinner of the Industrial 
Rayon Corp. with the result that 
a new song was born. The tune of 
“Old Man River” was borrowed 
for the occasion, but the words 

scnete Well, here’s the chorus: 


Old Man Rivitz, 

That old man Rivitz 
The business pivots 
On Old Man Rivitz 
lle just keeps spinning 
ile keeps on spinning along 
fife don’t spin woolens 
He don’t spin cotton 

\nd them that spins ’em 

S soon forgotten 
But Old Man Rivitz 

fe just keeps spinnin’ along. 

,arns may come, and yarns may 
sus’ness be good or times be slow 
Push that truck” 

Fill them tanks” 

iit a little slack, you'll be owned 
y banks. 

‘ou may get weary 
ind slightly crazy 

out I'll say one thing 
‘ou Won't get lazy 
Vhen Old Man Rivitz keeps spin 

spin spinning along! 
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desired to build up the usual six-weeks 
supply. The latter part of the month 
saw plans for curtailment being formu- 
lated, although in some quarters there 
was an evident desire to secure sufficient 
business to keep going. 


S.R.A. Dyes Lower 


A reduction in prices of all S.R.A. 
dyestuffs sold by the Celanese Corp. of 
America, was announced late last month. 
The reductions affect all colors, and in 
some instances amount to as much as 
45%. The reduction, which is the fifth 
to be made in a little over two years, 
is said to reflect the desire of the manu- 
facturer to do everything possible to 
assist in bringing down the cost of dye- 
ing and finishing Celanese fabrics. 


Rayon Price Comparisons 


The following are prices of pivotal 
rayon yarn numbers. Current prices 
are given with comparisons covering a 
month ago, a year ago and two years 


ago: 


March 1} 
Viscose Process March | Feb. | 1932 1931 
75 denier (18-30 fils) $0.90 $0.90 $1.20 $1.35 
100 denier (40 fils)... 0.75 0.75 1.00 1.10 
150 denier (40 fils)... 0.60 0.60 0.75 0.75 
Acetate Process 
USO RNR 5 oe 5 500.0 0.75 1.00 1.00 1.85 
Cupra Process 
150 denier (112 fils) .. eaen ry .90 1.10 
Nitro Process 
TIS GO cic cece 0.65 0.65 0.75 0.75 
* 


Celanese Corp. 
Nets $891,865 


Net profit of $891,865 after deprecia- 
tion, contingency reserve of $100,000, 
Federal taxes and other charges, is re- 
ported by the Celanese Corp. of Amer- 
ica for the year ended Dec. 31, 1932. 
This compares with net profit of $1,010,- 
094 for 1931. Profit from operations, be- 
fore charges, was $1,596,161 in 1932 
as compared with $1,537,180 in 1932. 
Current assets of $10,058,908 and current 
liabilities of $1,445,074. 

Other financial statements recently 
issued include the following : 

Courtauld’s, Ltd., of England, reports 
a profit for 1932 of £1,452,043 against 
and £2,274,409 for 


1930. The year’s dividends total 4% 
against 5% in 1931. 

New Bedford (Mass.) Rayon Co. 
shows an operating profit of $108,853 
for 1932 which after depreciation be- 
comes a net loss of $47,929. The cash 
position of the company improved. It 
has no funded debt nor bank loans. 

Skenandoa Rayon Corp., Utica, N. Y., 
reports for 1932 a net loss of $38,704 
which rises to $69,651 after including 
certain extraordinary charges. This 
compares with a total loss for 1931 of 
$183,793. Sales for 1932 were $1,501,- 
039 compared with $1,804,329 in 1931. 

Newmarket Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass., 
rayon and silk goods, reports net loss 
for 1932 of $66,364 after depreciation of 
$94,768. For 1931 the net was 
$100,470. 

Waypoyset Mfg. Co., Central Falls, 
R. I., had a net deficit of $7,928 in 1932 
compared with a loss of $64,619 in 1931 
and one of $353,139 in 1930. The 1932 
deficit was after all charges, including 
depreciation of $1,333,990 on assets 
booked at $2,662,515. Directors and 
officers were re-elected at the annual 
meeting Feb. 2. 


loss 


Rayon Mill News 


Lexington (N. C.) Silk Mills, Inc., has 
been organized by J. Spencer Love and 
associates, of Burlington, N. C., and 
J. V. Moffitt, of Lexington, to acquire 
and operate the plant formerly owned 
by Johnson Silk Mills, Inc., but which 
has been idle for several months. It is 
understood that the entire weaving 
equipment of 144 looms will be replaced 
by new type silk looms. It is also 
understood that for the present produc- 
tion will be on rayon fabrics. 

Tennessee-Eastman Corp., Kingsport, 
Tenn., has completed the installation of 
several Sipp-Eastwood winders. 

Culpepper (Va.) Textile Mills, Inc., 
have been granted a charter and will 
engage in the manufacture of cotton, 
silks and rayons. The maximum capital 
of the new*concern is $50,000. Robert 
Button is president. 

Manhattan Mills, Ltd., Granby, Que., 
have announced that M. Scherzer, for- 
merly sales manager of the company, 
has been appointed director and secre- 
tary-treasurer, succeeding H. Altman. 
Theodore Zoeler has been appointed pro- 
duction manager. The company now 
has 100 looms in operation night and 
day, on rayon fabrics. 
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HE decision of the directors of the National Association 

of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers to move toward 

an amendment of the by-laws of the association which would 
restrict its activities to the hosiery industry exclusively, is a 
sound one. Its membership has been and is composed largely of 
hosiery manufacturers. The organization can undoubtedly 
render an even more effective service if it concentrates its 
energies in the branch whose interests it represents primarily. 
Furthermore, this step would tend to eliminate duplication of 
effort among the three associations in the knitting industry. 
Hosiery, underwear and outerwear would be taken care of, 
respectively by the National Association of Hosiery Manufac- 
turers (which we presume would be the new name), the Amer- 
ican Knitwear Manufacturers Association, and the National 





Knitted Outerwear Association. 


It would seem that this is a good time to consider again the 
possibility of a coordinating committee composed of representa- 
tives of the three organizations. ‘This body was once proposed 


‘ 


asa 


‘supreme council,” but that title is rather too formidable. 


However, there are common problems in the three branches 
which invite constructive discussion.—Editor. 


Outerwear Convention 
Hears of New Budget Plan 


Operating costs and cooperation with 
distributors were the major themes con- 
sidered at the fifteenth annual conven- 
tion of the National Knitted Outerwear 
Association, which was held at the 
Grand Central Palace, New York, Feb. 
15-16. The convention was held simul- 
taneously with the Knitwear Industrial 
Exposition, a technical description of 
which appears on page 46. Easily the 
most significant feature of the conven- 
tion was the determination of the asso- 
ciation officers to make actual cost bud- 
gets available to mills to guide them 
toward profitable manufacture. It was 
pointed out that, while previously aids 
to cost calculation had been issued by 
the association, the present emergency 
situation calls for more direct help. To 
this end, successful mills which are mem- 
bers of the association have supplied 
data and this data will be placed at the 
service of the entire industry. 

This problem of restoring the indus- 
try to a profit-making basis was the 
theme of an address by W. L. Churchill, 
of the John R. Hall Corp. and author of 
“Pricing for Profit” and it is under- 
stood that Mr. Churchill’s ideas will be 
incorporated in the association’s pro- 
gram. 

The convention was split into two 
luncheon sessions, and reports of offi- 
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cers were submitted at the first lunch- 
eon. Flint Garrison, director of the 
Wholesale Dry Goods Institute, spoke 
at the second luncheon, as did R. G. Par- 
ker, advertising manager, W. T. Grant 
Co. soth analyzed the distribution 
question, Mr. Garrison stressing the im- 
portance of closer cooperation between 
manufacturers and wholesalers, and Mr. 
Parker arguing for higher quality out- 
put by mills. Mr. Parker emphasized 
that high price does not necessarily 
mean quality and told of his firm’s in- 
sistence on good merchandise which re- 
tailed at moderate levels. 

The convention concluded with a ban- 
quet at the Park Central Hotel, which 
drew a _ record attendance; Senator 
Wheeler of Montana was the chief 
speaker. 

« 


Knitting Show Plans 


Plans are developing rapidly for the 
Knitting Arts Exhibition, to be held at 
the Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, 
Apr. 24 to 28, under the auspices of the 
National Association of Hosiery & Un- 
derwear Manufacturers. As for many 
years past, the exhibition will be under 
the direction of the Chester I. Campbell 
organization, of which Albert C. Rau is 
manager. When Mr. Campbell, who 
died in January, took over the direction 
many years ago, it was a comparatively 
small affair, but it has grown year by 





year to its present important size and 
scope. For some years, Mr. Rau has 
been the active man in charge, and this 
year’s exhibition under his direction will 
maintain the same standards in effect 
in the past. 

From the standpoint of both variety 
of exhibits and character of attendance, 
the 1933 show is expected to compare 
favorably with any of its predecessors. 


Hosiery Factors 
Marking Time 


Aiter experiencing a fair seasonal 
pick-up the early part of February the 
hosiery market slowed down the latter 
part of the month, due to uncertainty 
brought about by the successive bank 
moratoriums in certain States. With 
the coming of the country-wide mora- 
torium, buying was still further cur- 
tailed and there was little activity at 
time of going to press. 

Those who are inclined to take a 
hopeful view of the situation state that 
retailers’ stocks are nominal and that 
measures being taken to alleviate condi- 
tions will bring fairly spirited buying, 
since hosiery is definitely in the class 
of consumer goods and should be one 
of the first items to pick up. Talk of in- 
flation has led some factors to state 
that it might be better not to accept or- 
ders on the present basis, but the major- 
ity of firms are handling the small vol- 
ume of business in the usual manner in 
the belief that the present is no time to 
disturb relations with their regular 
customers, 

As might be expected, there have been 
a certain number of cancellations, due 
to panic, but the movement has not as- 
sumed large proportions and it is be- 
lieved that most will be reinstated when 
the air clears. 

° 


Ribbed Hosiery 
Manufacturers Meet 
in Chattanooga 


A conference of ribbed hosiery manu- 
facturers was held in Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Feb. 28, under the auspices of 
the National Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers. As in the 
past, the meeting was particularly help- 
ful as a means of checking up on vari- 
ous price rumors that were without 
foundation. 

* 


Outerwear Group 
Discusses Budget 


In keeping with the resolution passed 
at the recent convention of the Na- 
tional Knitted Outerwear Association 
that special attention be given to th 
problem of knitting at a profit, Brookly: 
knitted outerwear manufacturers dis 
cussed budgeting at a meeting held 
March 2. An ideal budget for a smal! 
mill was presented by Sidney Korzenik 
secretary, and examined at length by 
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members in the light of the proportion 
that various expenses should bear to the 
volume of business. 

It was announced at the meeting that 
. committee of accountants was at work 
leveloping model budgets for the vari- 
ous classes of manufacturers producing 
knitted outerwear today: those selling 
to the retail trade; those selling to the 
wholesale trade; and those producing for 
both channels of distribution. 


Sweater Lines 
Slow to Appear 


Despite the fact that 22 of the leading 
nanufacturers of knitted outerwear de- 
cided, at a meeting held in New York, 
Feb. 2, to open their lines simultaneously 
with underwear, the banking situation 
interposed and not many of the sweater 
lines have made their appearance to 
date. It is expected that prices will be 
ibout the same as last year. 

Although it is generally agreed that 
i definite opening date would be ad- 
vantageous, conditions this year have 
not been favorable to putting the plan 
into effect since it is recognized that 
buyers are not interested at the mo- 
nent, Manufacturers are particularly 
inxious to withhold their specialties un- 

such time as there is real buyer 
nterest. 
4 


Swimsuit Market 
Continues Slow 


Little activity has been noted in the 
swimsuit market and manufacturers are 
vondering what will happen if retail- 
rs suddenly call for goods. If purchases 
ire held up much longer producers will 
ot have sufficient time to make up 

ithing suits in time to meet the de- 

and and buyers will be forced to use 

) the odds and ends that are about the 

irket. While this in itself might be 

msidered desirable, manufacturers are 
ne too pleased with the possibility of 
lissing the market due to the time 
ement. 

e 


Heavyweight Underwear 
Lines About 5% Lower 


lleavyweight underwear lines were 
own the latter part of February at 
ices approximately 5% below those 
evailing last year. Although there 
re expectations of a fair volume of 
siness, due to depleted stocks, condi- 
ns beyond the control of the industry 
ve caused buyers to be cautious. 
iotations are to hold through this 
nth and several factors believe that 
demand that is now dammed up will 
d to a buying rush and_ possibly 
her prices later on. 

Che course of the market during the 
xt month will be closely watched since 
will be remembered that manufac- 
ers representing over 50% of the 
lustry withdrew their lines for a pe- 
1 of six weeks last spring when price 
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conditions became unsatisfactory. The 
fall lines were opened somewhat earlier 
last year and a scramble for business 
developed when sales were not up to 
expectations. This year, however, 
manufacturers are not inclined to force 
things until the general economic situa- 
tion is a little clearer. 


Financial Statements 


Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., report a profit of $96,795 
for 1932 compared with a loss of $324,- 
737 in 1931. 

Rollins Hosiery Mills, Inc., Des 
Moines, Ia., reports net loss for 1932 of 
$219,467 against $180,427 in 1931. 

Munsingwear, Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minn., reports net loss for 1932 of $1,- 
102,451 against a loss of $653,628 for 
1931. Net sales in 1932 were $4,890,455 
against $7,054,124 in 1931. 

Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., New York, 
reports a consolidated net loss of $83,- 
416 for 1932 against a similar loss of 
$419,177 in 1931. 

Durham (N. C.) Hosiery Mills reports 
net income of $64,519 for 1932 against 
$74,504 for 1931. 

Adams-Millis Corp., High Point, 
N. C.,, report net profit for 1932 of 
$282,827 against $858,746 in 1931. 

Federal Knitting Mills Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, reported net profit of $208,975 for 
1932 against $132,703 for 1931. 

Davenport Hosiery Mills, Inc., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., reported net profit of 
$134,279 for 1932 equivalent, after pre- 
ferred dividends, to 99c. per share on 
75,000 shares of common. There was 
net profit of $385,975 for 1931. 

Holeproof Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., reports net loss of $626,212 for 
1932 against net loss of $410,504 in 1931. 

Penman’s Ltd., Toronto, Canada, re- 
ports gross profits for 1932 of $436,614 
against $313,578 for 1931. Net for 1932 
was $187,494. 

« 


Knitting Mill News 


Walker County Hosiery Mills, Lafa- 
yette, Ga., are completing plans for a 
new one-story addition, 75x445 ft., esti- 
giated to cost over $100,000, with equip- 
ment. William Crutchfield, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., is architect. 


H. B. Carmichael & Sons, McDon- 
ough, Ga., have moved their hosiery 
plant into new and larger quarters and 
additional equipment has been installed. 

Hyle Hosiery Co., Louisville, Ky., has 
been incorporated. It is capitalized at 
$15,000, with Sylvan J. Hyman and 
Stanley Garfein, the incorporators. 

Peter Freund, Guttenberg, N. J., man- 
ufacturer of knit goods, has taken title to 
former two-story factory of Perryman 
Electric Co., at 4933 Hudson Blvd., 
North Bergen, N. J., on site, 133x211 ft., 
for a reported consideration of $70,000, 
and plans early occupancy for new mill. 

Midland Park (N. J.) Knitting Mills, 
in receivership since last June, has been 
acquired by James Brown and associates 
for a consideration of $36,210. New 
owners plan to reorganize and resume 
operations in near future. 

Morgan & Goetze Knitting Mills, Inc., 
Newark, N. J., have been organized with 
capital of 2,500 shares of stock, no par 
value, to take over the Morgan Knit- 
ting Mills, Inc., with local mill on South 
Tenth St. 

Appalache Hosiery Mills, Landrum, 
S. C., have awarded contract for an 
addition to the Landrum Lumber Co. 

Jac Feinberg Hosiery Mills, Inc., re- 
cently organized at Rock Hill, S. C., 
has signed a lease of the plant of the 
Rock Hill Hosiery Building Co., and 
will begin operations on full-fashioned 
hosiery at once. About 125 persons are 
expected to be employed. 

Roseknit Hosiery Co., Sumter, S. C., 
operating 99 knitting machines on men’s 
plain and fancy half hose, has been pur- 
chased by the Locke Cotton Mills Co., 
Concord, N. C. 

Pannill Knitting Co., Martinsville, 
Va., has awarded contract to Finley & 
Moody Co., Martinsville, for a new 
three-story addition, 50x120 ft. Con- 
struction should be complete by early 
April. The equipment to be installed 
was purchased from the Queen City 
Knitting Mill, Elmira, N. Y. 

Seattle (Wash.) Rayon Co. has been 
organized under direction of Earl J. 
Bennet to knit fabric for its parent com- 
pany, the National Garment Co. of Seat- 
tle and other concerns on the coast. 
Machinery will be shipped by Mr. Ben- 
net from Fultonville, N. Y. 

Macaber Knitting Mills, Ltd., is a new 
concern in Toronto, Canada. Capitaliza- 
tion consists of 150 preference shares 
and 25,000 common shares. Wm. Chas. 
Swinburne, is one of the directors. 
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lextile World Analyst 


MARKET TREND REFLECTS BOTH 


PARALYSIS AND FEVERISH 


YHAT happened in the textile 
markets in February is now of 
interest to the historian only. 

What happened during the first ten days 
of March makes thrilling reading but 
is of rather limited help in forecasting 
the future, because of the curious—and 
yet understandable—mixture of trends. 
What will happen while this issue is 
on the press, and during the weeks im- 
mediately ahead, is the real news; upon 
it will probably depend the course of 
business generally, and of textiles spe- 
cifically, for the rest of the year. 

Making no claims to powers of proph- 
ecy, we shall have to attempt to indicate 
trends on the basis of what has hap- 
pened up to the moment of writing. At 
the same time, we are conscious of the 
fact that history is being written every 
hour, and revised the next; since it 
takes a certain length of time to pro- 
duce an issue mechanically, we shall 
have missed a number of chapters. 

Two conflicting, but understandable, 
waves of sentiment have been beating 
against the textile market-places since 
the crisis came to a head. One was the 
reflection of partial, and in spots com- 
plete, paralysis. The other was a mani- 
festation of feverish, and in spots hys- 
terical, activity. 

Of the two, the first is the more easily 
subject to analysis. Textile manufac- 
turers and their customers, in common 
with all citizens, found themselves tem- 
porarily without a medium of exchange 
for the transaction of most business. 
Mill executives were beset with uncer- 
tainty regarding the securing of funds 
to meet payrolls; the arrangements for 
purchase of raw materials; and the de- 
termination of a basic material price 
on which to establish their own quota- 
tions. Buyers of textile fabrics faced 
the immediate shrinkage of sales in 
retail circles: the chaos of the credit 








situation; and, in their turn, the ab- 
sence of a firm trading basis in the 
first-hand market. 

Almost immediately however—in fact, 


on the day following the famous week- 
end when all of us read the papers, 
rubbed our eves, smiled bewilderedly, 
but continued to eat—the other trend 
began to make itself felt. 

While the paralysis was based on 
fact, the feverish activity was almost 
100 per cent psvchological—but none 
the less sound. It grew out of the feel- 
ing that the crisis had passed; that, as 
soon as normal banking operations were 
resumed, business would go ahead in 
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a big way. This was the basic, and 


most logical, reason for the shift in 
sentiment. Other processes of reason- 
ing contributed to that shift. It was 


figured that hoarders would bring their 
gold out of hiding and convert it into 
commodities. It was argued that, no 
matter what was done nationally, it 
would be a form of inflation. 


The Net Result 


The result of this new psychology is 
known to our readers. Non-existent 
cotton quotations were “higher”; gray 
goods were bought heavily; wool prices 
strengthened; silk fabric prices were 
advanced—or rather “former levels 
were reinstated”; an embryonic price- 
cut in rayon died aborning. 

What does it all mean? 

Endless discussion has been heard in 
the trade as to whether the activity was 
“speculative” or not. To us, that dis- 
cussion seems not only academic but 
silly. In our opinion, anything that 
anyone did during the first week of 
March, outside of eating and sleeping, 
was “speculative.” The ordinary com- 
mercial definition of the verb “to specu- 
late” is “tc enter into a business trans- 
action or venture from which the profits 
or returns are conjectural because the 
undertaking is out of the ordinary 
course of business.” If any undertaking 
during the first week of March—again 
excepting eating and sleeping—was not 
“out of the ordinary course of business,” 
we do not know what it was. 

Of course there was “speculation’— 
and of course there will continue to be. 
The only question is the extent to which 
sellers and buyers will temper their 
“speculation” with the best business 
judgment that can be brought to bear. 
From the standpoint of the textile man- 
ufacturer, that judgment must be based 
upon experience gained in former crises 
and particularly upon the lesson learned 
during the last three years. 

3riefly, that lesson is that producing 
goods which can be sold at a fair profit 
is the only known method for successful 
operation over a period of time. Tem- 
porary profits from abnormally high 
prices, and temporarv advantage from 
“capturing” a market through over- 
production and price-cutting, are soon 
wiped out by failure to observe this 
basic rule. 

Intelligent application of this rule 
will enable sellers to cope with whatever 
speculation, in the odious sense of the 
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term, exists. It will prevent them from 
accepting orders, for delivery far into 
the future, from sources which can be 
recognized—and quite easily—as plung- 
ers with no intention of accepting such 
delivery unless the market turns in the 
direction they are anticipating. It will 
help them to cope with the reported, but 
apparently unconfirmed, “Wall Street 
interest” in the current activity. It will 
check their own impulse to seek a raw 
material, rather than a manufacturing, 
profit—and will promote the use of 
normal hedging operations which have 
been a boon to so many companies. But, 
on the other hand, it will encourage the 
free transaction of business with reput- 
able customers, within reasonable credit 
limitations and always with a determina- 
tion to secure the fair profit which is 
the cardinal feature of the rule. 








Conclusion 


Whatever else the crisis did or did 
not do, it very definitely checked an- 
other stage in the collapse of textile 


prices. There is no reason why that 
degeneration should start again. For 
the first time since the fall of 1929, 


practically all the people seem convinced 
that the turn has come—and such a feel- 
ing was the primary prerequisite for 
recovery. Intermittent though such re- 
covery will have to be, there seems no 
prospect of complete return to uncer- 
tainty and fear, 

There will be plenty of grief to be 
absorbed, of course. No one really be- 
lieves that the steps which were taken 
by Congress on March 9, at the request 
of the President, will make unsound 
banks sound. Many citizens and com- 
panies will take losses—and these losses 
will not be, cannot be, spread entirely 
equitably. However, at least people will 
know what they have to start with; re- 
maining assets will be conserved to the 
fullest extent possible; and with this as 
a basis the normal processes of business 
should be resumed, The rate and sound- 
ness of the acceleration of such resump- 
tiontion depend upon, first, the extent to 
which people submerge both fear and 
regret; and, second, the extent to which 
they restrict their enthusiasm to both 
legitimate and profitable spheres of 
activity. 

Within the limitations outlined above, 
it would seem that the period of recon- 
struction, for the textile industry and 
all business, is just starting. 
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